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PREFACE. 



The following coarse of simple lessons In Irish has been 
drawn up chiefly for the use of those who wish to learn 
the old language of Ireland, bat who are discouraged by 
what they have heard of its difficulties. A language 
whose written literature extends back for over a thousand 
years, and which has been spoken in Ireland for we 
know not how many centuries, most naturally differ in 
many ways from the modern languages now generally 
studied. But the difficulties of Irish pronunciation and 
construction have always been exaggerated. 

\s I myself was obliged to study Irish as a foreign 
language, and as I have been placed in circumstances 
which have made me rather familiar with the language 
as now spoken, I have at least a knowledge of the diffi- 
culties of those who, like myself, have no teacher. I 
have tried to explain everything as simply as possible, 
and I have the satisfaction of knowing that these lessons, 
during their appearance in the Weekly Freeman, and 
afterwards in the Gaelic Journal, have made some 
thousands of Irish people acquainted with what is really 
our National Language. 

I am convinced that a person who speaks Irish, can 
learn to read and write the exercises of their lessons in a 
month ; and I believe that one totally unacquainted with 
the language can master the pronunciation of every word 
In the lessons (Parts I. and II.) in six months. 

The following plan of working out the exercises of U*. 
Lessons appears to be the best. (I) First, let the 
student go over the lessons, translating the Irish lessons 
|au> English, and writing out the translation, (ai Lt* 




Mm then re-translate into Irish, comparing with th< 
original. (3) L-stly, he may translate the English exer- 
cises into Irish. 

To those who, In many ways, have assisted In the 
construction of these lessons, I offer my hearty thanks. 
The Archbishop of Dublin first suggested the bringing 
»ut of a series of lessons, in which the pronunciation of 
»ch wnrd should be indicated in accordance with some 
simple phonetic system, and His Grace afterwards took 
t large share in developing and applying that system. I 
im also indebted to Mr. C. P. Bushe, Mr. John M'Neill 
Mr. J. H. Lloyd, Father Hickey, Mr. MacC-Dix, and 
many others, for valuable suggestions. 

In the meantime, I shall be grateful for any suggestions 
in connection with those lessons, and I shall publish in 
■he Gaelic Journal whatever corrections or improvement* 
<nay be suggested. 

I may add that it is to the generosity of Mr. J. J. 
Murphy, of Cork, that the publication of this first part of 
the lessons at such a low price is due. 

EUGENE O'GROWlVEs 
Maynooth College, 

g/h Junt, i8cy> 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN IRISH. 
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THE IRISH ALPHABET. 

I 1. In commencing to study any language from books, 
we must first leam the alphabet — the characters in which 
the language is written and printed. A glance at an Irish 
manuscript or printed book will at once tell us that the 
letters used in writing and printing Irish are somewhat 
different from those we use in English. They are also 
fewer in number. We give the characters of the Irish 
ilphabet, both capitals and small letters, with the English 
letters to which they correspond : — 

Corresponding 
English Lrttsrs 



b 

k 
d 

e 
f 

g 

h 

I 

i 

m 

o 

o 

P 

r 

I 
t 
n 



Irish 


Letters. 


Capitals. 


Small. 


4 


A 


b 


b 


c 


c 


t) 


TJ 


e 


e 


F 


r 


5 


s 


ti 


n 


1 


« 


I 


i 


m 


m 


n 


n 








9 


P 


a 


V 


s 


r 


c 


c 


u 


u 



f a These eighteen letteri are Che only characters 
needed In writing Irish words. It will be noticed thai 
tb< Irish "c" corresponds to the English " k," as It is 
never soft as c is in the word " fell," bat always hard as 
In " fold," or like k in " Jill." Similarly, 5 is never soft, 
as^ in <fem, ^aol j but hard, as in i&g, gvX, ^oal. 

I 3. It will also be noticed that these letters differ but 
little from the ordinary Roman letters which we use In 
printing or writing English. The Irish forms of the 
letters T>, 5, c, are often used in ornamental English 
lettering. The only letters which present any difficulty 
are the small letters p, r, and f, s ; the student who can 
distinguish these from each other has mastered the Irish 
alphabet. This so-called " Irish Alphabet " is not of Irish 
origin ; it was taught to the Irish by the early Christian 
missionaries who came from the Continent in the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian era. The letters are thus 
of the same form as the letters then used on the Continent 
for writing Latin and Greek. 

I 4. The forms of the Irish letteri used in writing do 
not differ from those used in printing. Irish copy-books 
can be procured of the Dublin booksellers. 

VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

§ 5. The letters are divided, as In other 
languages, into vowels and consonants. 
The vowels are a, e, t, o, u. The other 
letters are consonants. 

THE VOWELS. 

§ 6. Each vowel has two sounds — a 
SHORT sound and a LONG sound. When a 
vowel has a mark over it, as, &, e, i, 0, fl, it 
is to be pronounced LONG. When the 
trowel has a SHORT sound, there is no mark. 

§ 7. Vowels are also divided into two 
classes — the BROAD vowels, &, o, u ; and the 
SLENDER vowels, e, 1. This is an important 
division. The student is not to confound 
BROAD and LONG vowels ; any of the three 



c 
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broad vowels may be either lorjg or short ; 
they are long when marked, as A, 0, A ; 
they are short when unmarked, as a, o, u. 
In the same way, the slender vowels may 
be long, e, i ; or short, e, t. 

THE CONSONANTS. 

§ 8. A consonant is said to be BROAD 
when the vowel next it, in the same word, is 
BROAD ; and slender when the vowel next 
it is SLENDER. Thus, f in ponA, ^p, mi^f, 
is BROAD ; p in p1, pap , mif e, is SLENDER. 

I 9. Consonants, In addition to their ordinary natural 
•oonds, hare, in modem Irish, softened sounds. Then 
will be treated la a special chapter. 

PRONUNCIATION OF IRISH. 

J 10. Although it is true that no one can 
learn, from books alone, the perfect pro- 
nunciation of any language like Irish, still 
It is possible to give a very fair approxi- 
mation to every sound in the language 
except, perhaps, two (y and r). Of these 
two, one (r) is not absolutely essential. 

The plan of these lessons is the follow- 
ing : — We give in each exercise a number 
of simple sentences in Irish to be translated 
into English, and other short sentences in 
English to be translated into Irish. At the 
head of these exercises are given the words 
which the student must know. After each 
word we give two things, its pronunciation 
and its meaning. Thus, the entry, "pit. 
(saul), a heel," will convey to the student 
tfcat the Irish word p£L b pronounce** 
" rani," snd mceas a " iwrf." 
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§ II. We may call these words In 
brackets KEYWORDS, as they give a key 
to the pronunciation. 

It is, of cours*. absolutely necessary that 
we should know what is the sound of each 
letter, and each combination of letters, in 
the key-words. 

§ 12. Sounds are divided into vowel 
sounds aiid consonant sounds. 

THE VOWEL SOUNDS. 

The v«>wel sounds of the English lan- 
guage ate tabulated as follows by Mr. 
Pitman, Uie great authority on phonetics: — 

I. — THE SIX LONG VOWEL-SOUNDS. 

i. The vowel-sound in the word half; 
*• «to. do. do. pay; 

3- do. do. do. he; 

4- do. do. do. thought, 
5' do. do. do. to; 

6. do. do. do. poor. 

II.— THE SIX SHORT VOWEL-SOUNDS. 

7. The vowel-sound in the word that; 

8. do. do. do. bell; 
9- do. do. do. is; 

10. do. do. do. not; 

11. do. do. do. much; 
!*■ do. do. do. good. 

The six long vowel-sounds, then, are 
brought to mind when we repeat the 
words : — 

* Hilf[»; he thosf bi to poor." 



* 



Similarly, the six short vowel-sounds are 
brought to mind when we repeat tho 
words ;— 

"That bell li not much good.'' 

In our key- words the following symbols 
shall be used to represent those sounds ;-** 

PHONETIC KEY, 

I Ij. I.-THI VOWBLS. 



/« tit Key-writ, 
tit Ittttrt 


Art to it 

lounrftd iikt 


In tit Engtiii 
morels 


I, 


aa 


a 


half; calf 


2. 


X 


ae 


Gaelic 


3- 


ee 


ee 


feel ; see 


4 
J. 


an 
5 


au 



naught ; taught 
note ; coke 


6. 
7- 


00 

a 


00 (long) 

a 


tool; room t* (*" 
bat; that 


8. 


e 


e 


let; bell 


9- 


i 


1 


hit; fill 


10. 








knot; clock 


It. 

12, 


u 

D 


u 
00 (short) 


up ; us 
good ; took 

(lame lonnd u a 
In fall.) 



It It rueful to note that the »ound (No. 6) of to In fotr 

It the nmc as the sound of « in rult ; while the aouno 
(No. 11) of H in up, vi, ii the same a* that of e in mm, 
iaul, It will be noticed that the same rjambeii art 
•lucbed to the tame aouadj in both tablsa. 



I I4. II.— Till OBBCOH VOWRL -SOUND, 

TB> symbols a and i. 

Then Is In Irlah, a> In Eiujliib, ■ rowel- wand aiuillj 
t— m«d " obaeoit." Ip lb* w»id " lelenble " the * it 
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pfubonnetid to Indistinctly that from the meie pronaneU- 
tion one could not tell what is the vowel in '.he syllable. 
The symbols a and e will be used to denote this obscure 
vo«rel-soumd. The use of two symbols for the obscure 
rowel-sound will be found to have advantages. The 
student should, therefore, remember that the symbols I 
and e represent one obscure vowel-sound, and are not to 
be sounded as " a " and " e " in the table of vowels above. 
Thus, when the Irish for " a well," cobari, is said to be 
pronounced " thubar," the last syllable is not to be pro- 
nounced " ar," but the word is to be sounded as any of 
the words, " thubbar, thubber, thabbor, thubbur," would 
be In English. 

i IS- III.— THE DIPHTHONGS. 



th* Xey-iaords, 


Are to be 


In the English 


thi l/tttrt 


sounded like 


words 


ei 


ei 


height 


OD 


ou 


mouth 


oi 


oi 


boil 


ew 


ew 


few 



f 16. IT.— THI CONSONANTS. 

The consonants used in representing 
the pronunciation of Irish words will be 
iounded thus :— 

b, f, m, p, v, w, y, as in English. 

h, as in English, except in dh, th, CH, sh. 

k, 1, n, r, as in English. But additional 

signs are needed," as explained below, 
g, as in English, go, give ; never soft as 

in gin. 
ng, as in English, song, sing ; never soft 

as in singe. 
dh like th *W thy 

d d </uty 

th „ th .. thigh 

t „ * ft""! 

f 1 ">0 



t 



It 

r y (no sound exactly similar 

in English ; see note). 
s fifit s in so, alas 

sh „ sh » shall, lash 

1 n 1 look, lamb 

L thick sound not in English 

/ l in valiant 

n ,, noon 



n 



N thick sound not ia English 



n 



n in new 



r 



* W- 

V 



NG „ ng „ long-er 

k „ k „ liking 

K „ k „ looking 

g , t g be g in 

G „ g be S un . 

CH ,, gh „ O'Loughhn 

guttural sound uot hi English 
is in Cennaught like w 
„ Munster „ V 
' is in Connaugkt likt » 
silent in Munster 

The above table will be explained In Hie oowrse *f tbt 
following lessons j but we may here note that s is nevei 
pronounced like i, aad that beginners may ptonoonct 
NG, r, '. 1U« N, G and i. . 

§ 17. EXERCISE 1. 

SOUNDS OF IRISH VOWELS. 

THe Irish /• 'funded Hit tht i.e., lite tkt vemtl 

Vowel phonttic sign fund in tht m *»»' 

A long au aaug^x 

a short * knot 

6 long ae Gaelk 

e short e let 

I long ee feel 

t short i hit 



* 



It 



f y (no sound exactly similar 

in English : see note), 
s in so, alas 

sh „ shall, lash 

1 „ look, lamb 

thick sound not in English 
l in valiant 

n ,, noon 

thick sound not i« English 
n in new 

ng „ long-er 

k „ liking 

k „ looking 

g .i begin 

g M begun 

gh „ O'Loughlin 

guttural sound uot in English 
is in Cennaught like w 
,, Munster „ » 
is in Cennaught like » 
silent in Munster 

The above table will be explained In the eowrse ■ « the 
following lessons j bet we may here note that s Is nevei 
pronounced like i, and that beginner's may pronooac* 
NG, y, r, like N, G and r. . 

§ 17. EXERCISE I. 

SOUNDS OF IKISH VOWELS. 



s 


tin 


sh 


II 


1 


n 


L 




/ 


H 


n 


■1 


N 




n 


■1 


NG 


11 


k 


11 


K 


It 


i 


)f 


G 


11 


CH 


» 


r 





The Irish 


It uundtd like thi 


«'.«., like thi vomil 


Vowel 


phmetii si£H 


itund in the »,.--■ ' 


A long 




au 


naug\,\ 


a short 




a 


knot 


6 long 




ae 


Gaelic 


e short 




• 


let 


1 long 




ee 


feel 


t short 




i 


_ J 
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the noun which they qaaHfy; as, c« 65 
(koo og), a young greyhound ; an gopc 
mOp, the big field ; gopc mop, Afo, a big 
high field. 

' § 21. Words. 

Apt) (aurdh), high, tall mfe (mae), I 

DO (bo), a cow mop (mor), great 

t>or(bus),palm of hand big, large 

cor (kus), a foot Og (5g), young 

cu(koo),a greyhound r^ 1 ( sau 0> a heel 

Star (glos),a^'. green rt 10 " (sron), nose 

5lun (gloon), knee cu (thoo), thou 

gofc (gurth), a field up (oor), fresh, new 

Proper names : 0*pc (orth) Art, Un* 
toon'-a), Una. 

The conjunction " and " : &$ur (og-as). 

§ 22. Accents. In words of two sylla- 
bles the accent is usually upon the first 
syllable, as marked in oon'-a, og-as. The 
vowel of the last syllable, when short, is 
then, as a rule, obscure (see § 14, above). 

§ 23. Translate into English, reading the 
Irish aloud : Cu Aguf me. t)6 65. gtuti 

Aguf fit. cor Agur bor- cor a^t r&\~ 

gopc ipT) st^r- Una 05. t)6 Agur cu. 
JJopc mOp .Apt). Cu mOp. t)0 05 ^up co. 

} 24. Translate into Irish, reading the Irish aloud : A 
high heel. A foot, a heel, a nose, a palm. A green 
field. A high green field. A young cow. Young Art 
ind I. Art and Una. A green field, a cow. A young 
(reyhound. A big young greyhound, 

EXERCISE II. 

§ 25. The verb To BE. The English 

• am," " art," " is," " arc." are all translated 
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by the Irish word aca (i-thau'). This word 
has, it will be noted, the accent on the last 
syllable, and is almost the same in sound 
as the English words " a thaw." In THE 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE IT IS SHORTENED TO 
'za (than). 

§ 26. Verb and Nominative. In Irish 
the nominative case is placed immediately 
after the verb ; as, acS cu, thou art. 

§ 27. Verb, Nominative Case, and 
Adjective. In English sentences like 
" the field is large," the order of words is — 
1, nominative case ; 2, verb ; 3, adjective, 
/n translating such sentences into Irish, 
the words must be placed in the following 
order : — 1, verb ; 2, nominative case ; 3, ad- 
jective. Examples : — 

1. 2. 3. 

aca me mop, I am big. 

aza cu 65, thou art young. 

acS An gopc mop, the field is big. 

§ 28. When there is another adjective 
qualifying the nominative case, it is placed 
immediately after its noun, as : — 
aca An gopc mop gUp, the big field 

is green. 
aca An T>opdp up ip-o, the new door 

Is high. 
§ 29. WORS. 

a?aI (os'-al), an ass pat (faul), a hedge 

oopap (dhur'-as), a door glan (glon), clean 
■ofin (dhoon), verb, close, cobAp thub'-ar), a 
*hut well. 
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i fre» a speaker of Irish. Not* that " ■ " Is never 
pronounced "1," or "xh," u In the English words 
" was," " occasion," etc. 

| 34. IHB IRISH LITTERS p AND f. 

f\ broad is sounded like r in § 33, above 
p slender* r 

p broad „ * 

r slender „ »k, 

I 35. VOCA80LARY. 

*5 (og)t, preposition, pop (fos), yet, still, 

at 
bos (bug), soft 
bp<55 (brog), a shoe 
T>un (dhoon), noun, a 

fort 
F4"o<j (fodh -aV long 
pag (faug), verb, leave 

(thou) 



also 
re (shae), he 
pi (shee), she 
r-col (sthol), a 

stool, 
ce (<e|), hot, warm 
nip (teer), countrj, 

land 
cmimti (toV-im), dry 

5 36. The verb ac4 often corresponds to 
the English " there is," " there are ; " a«. 
<jcd bo Ag An cobAp, there is a cow at tht 
well ; aca bo Agup ^pal ^5 an cobAp, there 
ire a cow and an ass at the well. 

§ 37. Translate into English :— -Aca cfl 
05 pop. Aca r-e 0* Agup Aprj. -oxa An 
gopc fatja Agup gUp. Aca b6 45 An cobAp 
dp. Aca An cobAp cipim. Acd An cobAp 

• At the beginning of a word p is never pronounced r. 
t Before a consonant, or a slender vowel, «s is asaslh 
pronounced (eg). 
I Almost like cht In cksu 
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mop cipim. AcA me ce, Aguf aca An cobAp 
cipim. £Ag An pcot A5 &t\ •oopAr, aca mft 
ce. AcA An pcc-l Apt). AcA bpog fip A5 ah 
t>an. AcA Ape Ag An T>un Agup acA bo aj 
An cobAp pop- "Ofln An T>opAp. 

§ 38. Translate into Irish ; — The field is 
soft. A soft green field. The field is green 
and soft. I am big and tall. Una is young 
Art is big and tall. She is at the door. 
There is a hedge at the well, and there is a 
cow at the fort. The stool is at the door. 
Leave the stool at the door. I am hot, 
and the big well is dry yet. Leave a big 
stool at the door. 

EXERCISE IV. 

I 39. VOCABOLAHY. 

A|\ (or *), preposition, gUp (glos), noun, 

on, upon a lock 

bA-o (baudh), a boat mAlA (raaul'-a), a 
coca (koth'S), a coat bag 

§ 40. Sentences like " Art is wearing a 
new coat," are usually translated into Irish 
by " there is a new coat (or any other 
article of DRESS) on Art," acA c<">ca up aji 
Ape. 

§ 41. The conjunction Agup is usually 
omitted in Irish, when two or more ad- 
jectives come together, especially when 
the adjectives are somewhat connected in 
meaning; as, acA An -oun mop, Apt), the fort 
is big (and) high. Thus, the sentence which 
is printed acA An nun mop Apt> may be 

* Ar li osajjty pronoanced (er - 
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translated In two ways. Ii"\ In pronuncia- 
tion, the words are grouped thus : (aca) 
(An -oari mop) (Apt>), the meaning is (see 
above, § 27), " the large fort is high." But 
if the words are grouped thus : (azA) (An 
t»un) (mop, Apt>), the meaning is, " the fort 
is large (and) high." In this latter case it 
will be noticed that, in printing, the two 
adjectives are separated by a comma. 

§ 42. Translate : — Aca An bSv mop . Aca 
&n mAlA mop. pig &i\ n\AlA Ag An t)onAf. 
£Ag An bA-o a\\ An c?p . Aca gtAj* An An 
T>onAj*. Aca gtAp mop An An oopAp Ant). 
P^S An milA An An pcOl Ag An -oopAp. Aca 
bpOg fip Ap UnA. Aca An bAt> jtatja gUn. 

§ 43. Leave the boat on the land. The 
bag is long. The new boat is on the land 
yet. Art is wearing a new coat. The coat 
is warm. Leave the lock on the door. 
There is a high door on the fort. The 
land is warm (and) dry. The lock is on 
the door yet. 

EXERCISE V. 
1 44. sounds or t and n. 

In Irish there are three sounds of l and 
three sounds of n. 

§ 45. I. As already stated, t and n are 
often pronounced as in English words, 
e.g., as in look, lamb, noon. 

§ 46. 2. There are also what they call 
the thick sounds of t and n. If the upper 
part of the tongue be oressed against the 
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back of the upper teeth, while the English 
word, " law," is being pronounced, a thick 
sound of " 1 " will be heard. This sound 
does not exist in English. In the key- 
words we shall represent this sound by the 
lymbol L (capital). 

Similarly, if the tongue be pressed against 
the back of the upper teeth while the word 
f month " is being pronounced, a thick 
sound of " n " will be heard. This sound 
does not exist in English, and in the key- 
words it will be represented by N (capital) 

§ 47. 3. The third sound of t is that 
given in English to the L in Luke, the / in 
valiant, or to the U in William, million, as 
these words are usually pronounced. We 
shal] represent this sound by italic I. I a 
the same way, n has a third sound like that 
given in English to « in new, Newty, and 
we shall nse «, italic, as a symbol for this 
sound.* 

§ 48. We can now add to our table of 

consonant sounds the following :— 

In the Kty-wordi Are to be In the English 

the Letter i sounded liht words 

1 1 look, lamb 

L thick sound not in English 

/ 1 valiant 

n * n noon 

N thick sound not in English 

n n new 

* In English, In reality, the // in William, the / in 
valiant, etc., etc. , are pronounced exactly the same as the 
/ in law, or in all. 

It is the Hi or li, preceding • rowel, that gets the 
(pedal sound So, too, »'*h tha u In «*»«•>. Nemry, eta. 
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J 49. la many parts of Ireland 

t broad is always sounded like our symbol L 
t slender „ „ „ / 

n br °ad .. ,, „ N 

n slender „ „ (> „ 

We recommend to private students this 
simple method of pronunciation in pre- 
ference to the following more elaborate 
rule, which is followed in Connaught Irish 1 

§ 50. (A. ) Between vowels, single I and n are pro- 
nounced as in English ; as itiaIa (maul-a'), a bag; milif 
(mll'ish), sweet; flnA (oo'-na), Una j mime (mm'ik), 
often. At the end of words, single t and n, preceded bj 
a »owel, are also pronounced as in English ; as, bin 
(baan), white-haired ; &r&\. (os'-al), an ass. Single t and 
n, when next any of the gutturals, 5, c, or the labials, b, 
f, p, are like English 1, n ; as, otc (ulk), bad ; bUr 
(bios), taste. 

(B.) In the beginning of words, 

t broad is ft entranced L 

t slender „ / 

11 broad „ N 

n slender „ n 

(C.) It broad is always pronounced L 

tl slender „ „ / 

nn broad „ „ N 

nn slender „ „ n 

(D. ) When next r>, p, z, t, m, n, f (the consonants In 
" don't lei me stir "), t and n, if broad, are pronounced 
L, N ; if slender, /, «. 

§ 51. The student should not be dis- 
couraged by the rich variety of sounds for 
two characters. It may be borne in mind(i) 
thatwords involving these letters will be per- 
fectly understood, even if each t and n is pro- 
nounced with the ordinary English sound ; 
(2) that in many districts the people have 
sirDQlified the pronunciation, as noted above 
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in J 49 ; and (3) that, by a careful reference 
to our table of sounds, the student will soon 
learn by practice the sound to be given to 
I and n in each particular case. We give, 
for practice, some words for pronunciation. 

L sounds, tag (Log), 105 (Lug), pUn 
(sLaun), -olun (dhLoon), ctu (thLoo). 

/sounds, tin (/een), ptim sh/eem), pile 
(fi/'-e). 

N -ounds. Hup (Noes), r nA S (sNog), 
flop* v Nor'a), Nora. 

n sounds, finne (fW-S), binne (biw'-e). 
x\\ (»ee). 

I 53. VOCABOLAKf. 

b-altA (boL'-a), a wall IA (Lau), a day 

(paiA, Munster) Un (Laun), full 

bAn (baun), white- miLir (mil'-ish), 
* (haired) sweet 

04p.au. (kop'-aL), a ad (Nau), not 

horse ptAn (sLaun), 
Conn (kiiN), Con well, healthy 

pan (fon), wait, stay polar ( su l - & s), 
5lAn (glon), clean light 

§ S3- 1^ is the negative particle to be 
used with the imperalk e mood ; as pis An 
potAp, leave the light ; nA pAs md, do not 
'cave me. 

§ 54. Dun ah T>orvdj\ F-sn, ni oun ah 
T)opAp pop. Da pan 45 An ■oopAp. Da pis 
An mAU Lin Ag An T)opAp. Ac a pcol mOp 
as An cobAff. Aca An codaji jUn. AcA 
Conn bAn, Agup aca Ape 05. Aca Ape Agup 
Conn as An oun. Aca me plAn. <Sca An 
capaU <5g Aca poLAp t\ An ©OpAp. 
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J 55. The day is long. The day Is hot. 
The day is soft. There is a light on the 
door. Leave the light at the door. You 
are tall, and he is white-haired. The wall 
is high. There are a wall and a high 
hedge at the well. There is a high wall 
on the fort. Leave the horse at the well. 
The well is full. He is young and healthy 
Do not stay at the door. 

§ 56. EXERCISE VI. 

&l&f (bios), taste gpAnAnT) (graun'- 

b\\ir(brish),verd, break aurdh), Granard 
T>unca (dhooN'-thS), t.45 (Log), weak 
closed, shut mot (mul), verb, 

praise 

§ 57. AcS mft Iaj;, aca cu lag, acA An 
CApAll tAg. frAg At\ "oorwvr iDuncA pop, nA 
Dnir An jtAf mop An An -conA?. AzA 
cdpAll mon Ag An codaji. Aza An bit) An 
cip. £4g An da-o Af An cip f6r\ AcA me 
Ag StvdnAjvo por- 

§ 58. Do not praise me. Do not praise 
Conn yet. Conn is young. The door on 
the fort is closed. The boat is clean. The 
field is green yet. Conn is at Granard 
yet. Praise the country — do not leave the 
country. 

EXERCISE VII. 
5 59. As we have seen, the Irish word 
corresponding to am, art, is, are, is acA 
The negative form, corresponding to am 
not, art not, is not, are not, is nil («eel). 
Examples 1 nfl m* rnCjv I am not big ; nit 
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c« 05, you are not young 1 nit p«, nfl. f, 
he is not, she is not. nil Aftc Agup Conn 
A5 An cobAfl, Art and Conn are not at the 
well. This word nit is a shorter form of 
nl pal, as we shall see. 

§ 60. In sentences like aca Anc Agar- 
Conn 65, Art and Conn are young, it will 
be noted that, as in English, the adjective 
does not take any special form. In many 
other languages, the adjective would be in 
the plural, agreeing with the two subjects 
of the sentence. So in the sentence acA 
nA pin (fir) 65, the men are young, the 
adjective 65 does not take any new form, 
although the subject is plural. This is 
true only of adjectives after the verb " to 
be." 

§ 61. Another use of the preposition a& 
at. The English phrases, " I am going, I 
am growing," etc., were formerly sometimes 
written and pronounced " I -am a' going," 
etc. This was a shorter form of " I am at 
going." In Irish, &$, at, is always used in 
translating the present participle; as aca 
mfe A5 Tjut, I am going ; aca Conn aj y aj\ 
Conn is growing. 

In the spoken language, 5 of ±5 is always omitted 
before consonants ; as, a' pAf (a faus). The phrase aj 
T>ut (Munster, a ■oul) is pronounced very exceptionally 
In the North and West as if ag 'ul (i gul). Before 
words commencing with a slender vowel, the 5 of 45 is 
pronounced slender, and indeed 415 u naually written ' 
«i£ imitir; (tqim'irt), play'oif. 



T 62. VOCABULARY. 

00 (dhu), preposition, nft (weel), am not, 
to. art not, is not, are 

*t)o'n (dhtin) = too An not. 

to the. o (0), from. 

■out (dhul), going. o'n, from the. 
pAp (faus), growing. oUnn (ul'-aN), wool. 

* See below, § 114. Besides -oo, -oo'n, there are other 
words and phrases for " to," " towards," etc ; such as 
turn, 61115 or A15 (eg) (a very common word), 50 x>z\, 
etc. 

[In the spoken language -co'n Is now used to express 
motion only in a few stereotyped phrases like 45 -ou\. 
Wn ttaingeAti, going to Dingle ; *g t>ul Wn Roirii, 
going to Rome ; 6 •Ooifie -oo'n cStuc bin, from Derry 
to Strabane. 4c. In all snch cases it is pronounced 'on,] 

§ 63. PA5 An 0at> Ap An cin p6f. tilt An 
Wo Af An cin ; aca An bAt) Ag An cobAn. 
tilt An la ce. Hil An cobAn cinim. flit 
An CApAtt mOn. tlA f An A5 An ■oonAr, aca 
me Ag T)»t o'n -oonAr t)o'n cobAn. AcA me 
Ag "out t>o'n t)dn Afro. AcA bAllA mOn, 
Aft) Ag An -opn. Aca Conn 65, Agur acA 

r* as pit ?<>r- 

§ 64. I am not going from the fort yet ; 

1 am not going to the well. The day is 
hot. I am not hot. The field is not green 
You are not at Granard. The horse is 
going to the well. Leave the wool on the 
stool. The wool is white (bAn). Una is 
young, *he is tall, and she is not weak. 
Nora is weak yet, she is growing. 

The Souhds of the Letters C and 5. 
We thmk it better U> defer the study of 
these sounds until we have spofon* of oot- 
bMta.tico* •tS vowel* 
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■XERCISE VIII, 

5 65. There are two things which make 
the spoken language of Ulster and Munster 
different from that of the west of Ireland. 
These two points of difference are (1) the 
syllable to be accented, and (2) the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels. 

§ 66. We have already stated, in § 22, 
that in words of two -syllables the first 
syllable is the one to be accented, and 
many examples have been given. In this 
and the following lessons we shall, until 
further notice, speak only of words of two 
syllables. 

§ 67. Looking over Irish words, we shall 
find they can be divided into two classes, 
simple words, and words formed from 
simple words by the addition of a termina- 
tion. For instance, arco, high, is a simple 
word ; AjvoAn (aurdh'-aun), a height, a hill, 
is formed from Afro, by adding the termina- 
tion -An. 

§ 68. Simple words are accented on the 
same syllable in every part of Ireland ; 
compound words are not. 

§ 69. The most common terminations of 
compound words are -65 and -in, which have 
a diminutive force ; and -An, which in some 
words has a diminutive force, and in others 
has a different meaning. In Munster Irish, 
all these terminations, and many others, 
are accented. In Ulster, on the contrary, 
the tendency \$ not only to accent the 
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first syllable as In Connaught, but also to 
shorten unduly the vowel sound of the 
last syllable. 

§ 70. EXAMPLES 1 

Conn. Ulster Munstei 

bivAT)4n, a brodh'- brodh'- brodh- 
salmon aun an aun' 

CAr-An, a path kos'-aun kos'-an kos-aun' 

ufUif, a floor ur'-Laur ur'-Lar ur-Laur' 

§ 71. Even in Connaught, a few words 
are pronounced with the accent on the 
second syllable. The commonest of these 
are Ajvdn (or-aun 1 , in Ulster, ar'-an), bread, 
and ComAf (thum-aus', in Ulster, thom'-as), 
Thomas. The accentuation of ac& has 
been already noted. Some words adopted 
from foreign languages have retained tha 
foreign accentuation; as, cobAC (thub-ok'). 
tobacco. 

§ 72. Aca X)f\AvAn mop Ap ad cfp. till 
btwoAn Ap An cif\. fAg An bpA-OAn Ap An 

UplAp. ttfrt^f gtAtl. Y[S JTAg An p-OlAf Ap 

An uplAp. Aca CApAn Ag ■out 6'n ■oojiaj' 

T)0'n CObAp. |TA5 An CU Ag An T>OJlAf. 
tlA JTAn A5 An 'OOJIAf. ACA AfAn Af An 
UplAp. 

§ 73. The path is clean (and) dry. The 
path is not dry ; the path is soft yet. The 
well is full. Do not leave the salmon on 
the stool. The salmon is clean. A fresh 
salmon. The hound is young ; he is grow- 
ing yet. The hound is at the well. Fresh 
sweet bread. Thomas is going to the well, 
Do not leave the tobacco on the floor, 
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EXERCISB IX. 

We now come to the Ulster and Munster 
pronunciation of the vowels. 

§ 74. In Ulster the vowels a and o are 
sounded peculiarly, thus : — 

6. is sounded like aa in phonetic key 

A II II * II II 

6 n n » u ii •> 

O „ 11 o „ „ 

EXAMPLES : 

X)av (baadh), nUU (maal'-S), 5lar-(glos), 
apM (as'-al), 65 (aug), por- (faus), Toot^r 
(dhor'-fts), goriC (gorth). 

7%e Is pronounced in 

Word Meaning Conn. Munster Ulster 

iptiiin hill aurdh'- aurdh'- aardh'-an 

aun aun' 

moruin much mor'-aun mor-aun'.mor'-an 
3JTO65 thumb urdh'-og iirdh-6g' ordh'-og 
cilUn little ki/'-een ki/-een' ki/'-in 
church 

I 75. PRONUNCIATION OF THH VOWELS 
IN MUNSTER. 

In Munster the vowels in words of two 
or more syllables are pronounced regularly ; 
as, p.dU,.<i (fol'-a), d-pAll (kop'-a>l), \m« 
(im'-S), oi butter. It is only in mono- 
syllables (and, to a very slight extent, in 
words formed from these monosyllables) 
that any irregularity of pronunciation 
occurs. The irregularity consists in the 
fact that in monosyllables containing a, i, 
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o, short, before it, rtn, 01 before m, th« 
vowel is lengthened in sound. 

| 76. This lengthening of vowels is 
noticeable from Waterford (where the 
lengthened vowels have a very peculiar 
sound) up to Galway, where the- lengthen- 
ing is much less marked. Curiously 
enough, the same lengthening is to be 
noticed at the opposite extreme of the 
Gaelic-speaking district, the north and 
north-west of Scotland. 

§ 77. Id all district! there Is a perceptible lengthening 
o( rowel «f unds before -ll, -tin, -nn at the and o( memo 
syllable*. Thus, the vowel sound* in null, pnn, cotw 
»re etexywhrrr longer than those In mil [lib mii in 
milt), p«> ('»*• * hin »'" *k'nty)i cof ('**» CHr .'" cwrtl 
Compare the vowel sounds in the English wor '1 — weld, 
weK ; curd, eon j grand, grant. 

§ 78. What the effect of the Minister 
lengthening of the vowel sounds is, can be 
,een from the following table. We do not 
pretend to give all the shades of pronun- 
ciation of various parts of Munster. 

Tk4 word Ii prmounccd in 

Connanght W. Maas*. E. Maastei 

maXX raoL mouL ma'-ouL 
X3&U dhoL dhouL dha'-ouL 

a'-oum 



om 



oum 



crufin 


lorow 


ktouj 


n sra-oi 


tm 


im 


eem 


eim 


mitt 


mii 


mee/ 


met/ 


cinn 


kin 


kee« 


keing 


awns 


bit* 
pSL 


bee« 


being 


pott 




pouL 


C|\om 


thrum 




throum 


Tjonn 


dhilN 




dhouN - 
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5 79. In the phonetic key will be f oand the sounds to 
be given to "ou" and " ei." The East Munster a-ou ii 
pronounced rapidly. Sometimes the sound of oo is 
given in Munster to "o"; as, anonn, over (in Conn. 
an-uN; in Munster, in-ooN'), as, A3 Tmt anonn, going 
over. 

1 80. We can now Introduce many familiar words 
Involving these prolonged vowel sounds. In the table 
on preceding page, I 78, we have given the pronunciation 
of some, via. : — 

am, time im, butter 

bmn, sweet malt, slow 

cp^nn, a tree mitt, destroy 

T><at, blind pott, a hole 

T>onn, brown-haired rjiom, heavy 

I 81 mittr = sweet to taste; binn = sweet to heai. 

§ 82. AcA blAp miLtf Af\ An im up. Ac4 
Ape Og Agup aca pe tjaU. AcA poll mflf 
ag An t>un. AcA cpAnn mop Ag r:Ar- Ap An 
ApT>An. AcA An CApAli mAll. AcA An 
mAlA cpom, nit An mAlA lAn pdp. 114 
mitt An OaUa ipt). tilt Conn bAn, acA 
pfe T»onn. AcA ComAp A5 An t>opAf, Agup 
aca UnA A5 ■out Anonn t>o'n cobAjv Mil 
Ape cpom, aca p£ 65 A 5 u r ^5 F°P 

§ 83. Leave bread and butter on the 
stool. Do not praise a slow horse. There 
is a large, green tree at the well. Conn is 
blind ; Art is not blind. The boat is long 
and heavy. The tree is not green yet ; the 
tree is dry. There is no bread on the 
floor. The heavy boat is on the land. 
Do not break the heavy lock ; leave the 
door closed, Leave the heavy bag on the 
8oo*. 
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BXBRCISB X. 
5 84. Other examples of Monster pro. 
ntraciation :— . 

Oonn. Munstei 

cam, crooked kom koum 

CiU-OAttA, Kildare ki/-dhor'-a kee/-dhor'-« 

ponn, air of song f&N fouN 

gAnn, scarce goN gouN 

Unn, a pool Rn leeng 

cinn, sick Hn teen, teing 

§ 83. The sonndlng of e as u, sometimes beard in 
Manster, Is to be avoided ; as, n6)i4 (Noor'-a), mof 
(moor), no (Noo). 

§86. bils the imperative mood, second person singular, 
of the verb, " to be ;" as, 114 bi' mill, do not be late. 

§ 87. oirt (dhaun), pOo (r5dh), a 
a poem road 

tong(Lttng),a pinn (shin), we 
ship op (or), gold 

§ 88. tilt cu 45 CUt-OApA, acS cu aj 
SpAn-ipo pOp Aca m6 cinn, tAg. Aca An 
b&x> m6p, cpom, An An tinn. Aca ions Aft 
An c<p. Hit tons 4 P 4n cif, aca dao mOp 
Ap An cip, Agup aca An dao up An An tmn 
pOp. Aca im up gAnn. Aca pnn Ag out 
00'n cobAp, pAg potAp Ag An oopAp. Aca 
An CftAnn mop, Ag An tmn, gtAp pop tlit 
cu 05, aca pnn 65 pop Aca An cnAnn 
CAm. CnAnn mOp, cAm. Aca pnn mAtt. 
Aca ponn bmn An An OAn. Aca An gtAp 
cpom. flA bi mAtt, nA pAn Ag An T>un Afo. 
Aca An "OAn up. ^ C a An ponn up bmn. 
Ac4 An fiO-o CAm. tlft cu <ip An pOo pOp. 

§ 89. There is a green tree at Kildare. 
Do not leave the heavy boat on the land. 
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The ship i£ new. A new ship Is going 
Thomas and Art are sick yet. Thomas is 
not sick. Gold is scarce. There is gold zt 
the fort. We are not warm yet. There is 
a sweet taste on the fresh bread. The 
young tree is growing yet. There is not a 
sweet air on the long poem. The poem is 
not long. The wall is high. The ship is 
not heavy; the boat is full and heavy. 
There is a heavy lock on the high door. 
You are not weak ; you are young and 
healthy. Art is wearing a new coat, and 
the coat is long (and) heavy. The young 
horse is on the road. 

EXERCISE XI. 

| 90. SOONDS Or 6K0UPS OF VOWBLS. 

In Irish, as In English, Towels are grouped together la 
4>> three ways. (1.) In the word ruin, the u and i are pro- 

nounced separately ; the u being pronounced distinctly, 
and the i somewhat obscurely. The same may be said o( 
the * and the a in the word real. (2.) In the word round 
the sounds of * and u melt into each other, forming what 
we call a diphthong. (3.) In the word mean, the ea 
represents one simple vowel sound, like that of t in me. 
But as this one vowel sound is represented in writing by 
two letters, these two letters, ea, are called a digraph. 
Other digraphs are ai in main, on in through, ae in 
Gaelic, at in gaol, oa in goal, etc. We shall now examine 
the vowel-groups in Irish. 

I 91. SOUNDS or 14 AND «*. 

ia is pronounced ee-ft, almost like ea in real 
ua „ oo-4, „ „ ua „ truant 

Each vowel is pronounced separately, 
ate second vowel being obscure. 
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I jo. The woud e«, " thou," Is used when jpsaMng to 
one person. In English, the plural foim, " you," Is used. 

| 3 1. Translate into English : Aca me 
mop. Aca 1 c-fl 65 Aguf mOp. Aca 1 me 05 
Aguf ifo. gofe mon Aguf eobAtt. 5oftc 
Agar- &°- CobAp ep -Agur °°- OO Agup im 
1m tin . Aca An fAl mdin. Aca An pAl Afvo 
Aca An gone mdn Ag«r StAf- Acl tlnA 

m6f AgMf 6g. ACA An VeflAf AJVO. Aca An 

FAl gtAf. "Otin An T>0{iAf mop. Aca An 
cebAf un. Ar-Al 05 Agup gone glAp. Aca 
An cu mon. 

32. Translate into Irish : Close the 
door. A high field. The field is big and 
green. The hedge is green and high. A 
green field and a cow. Close the big welL 
Una is tall. Thou art young and tall. 
The hound is young. The well is clean. 

EXERCISE III. 

3 3 J. SOUNDS OF ft AND S. 

The Letters in Are toundtd In RngHsk 

Key-words likt Werds. 

t r run. 

r (no sound exactly similar 

in English : see note). 
■ s so, alas, 

sh sh shall, lash. 

Note. — The sound of " r " Is never slurred over as in 
the words " firm, warm, farm," etc., as correctly pro- 
nounced in English. The sign " r " represents the * I " 
with rolling sound heard in the beginning of English 
words, as run, rage, row, etc. The sign " r " represents a 
peculiar Irish sound, midway between the "r" of "carry" 
and thr " si " of 6x1." The learner may pronounce it as 
u ontirvr English " • " until he has learned the exact 
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f 92 Words. 

cuah (koo'-an), a 

harbour 
T)u, (iee-a), God 
/iaI (fee'-al), gene- 
rous 
podjt (foo'-ar), ccdd 
5«At (goo'-al), G0 ai 



MiaU (»ee'-&L), Niall 
pgiAn (shgee'-ftn), a 

knife. 
fiAD (shee'-&dh),the? 
r>«Af (soo'as), up, up. 

wards 
U4n (00' -4n), a Iamb 



§ 93. Aca An La fuap, cipmi. flit An 14 
puAp, aca An ti ce cipim. Hit fliAlt Agup 
Ape cinn, ACi. fiAO 65 A5«r ft-An. ^Ag An 
rsiAn Af An r-cOl. •Ac 4 CApAlt A5Uf UAn 

Af An fOO. PA5 An gUAt Ap An UptAp. 

&z& UAn 05 A5 An cobAp. Aca An cApAtl 
Ag out fUAj* 6'n coOaa oo'n pox). Hit piAti 
cinn, aca p&v pLan, aca pnn 65. 

§ 94. Hot bread, cold bread. Conn and 
Art are not at the door ; they are going 
over to the road. God is generous. The 
knife is not long. There is not wool on 
the lamb yet. The wool is not long. A 
ship and a harbour. They are not young. 
The harbour is big. Niall is young and 
tall. The coal is not clean; the coal is 
heavy. Art and Niall are going over to 
the door. Una is going up to the fort 
Do not leave the coal at the door, 

EXERCISE XII. 

|95. SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS BO AND IB. 

Each of these diphthong* has a long 
found and a short sound. 
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The long sounds of eo and td 
eo m sounded as (yd). 
rO „ „ (ew). 
Not«. — In the beginning of words e6 sounds like o, 
In many other cases, also, we can represent this sound 
most easily by the same symbol o. 

§ 96. Words. 
CAr-fip (kos'-oor), a e6pnA(5r'-Na), barley 

hammer inneoin (i»'-6n), an 

ceot (k-yol), music anvil 

quMin (see § 78), leop (/Or), enough 

mast of ship i*e<N- (sh6l), a sail 

OfireOg (rfrish'-6g), C65 (thog), lift, raise 

a brier. Munster 

(afrish -og') 

§ 97. te6tt is orost often heard In the phrase 50 leoft 
(gfi /or), enough. 

§ 98. Aca Conn 65 50 teop fOf. Aca 
An re°L moji. tlit An eopnA aj pAf Art An 
(tot). Aca An -ofireos 5tAj\ TU F^s An 
DAT) Ap An tinn. Tift im 50 teop Ap An 
Aftin pop. Aca An ceot bmn. TUt An ceot 
binn, nit ponn bmn Ap An T)An. Aca T»pireo5 
■*5 F^r A t* An Tiun. AcA An bAx> Ap An tinn. 
Aca An reot Ajur An cpAnn Ap An dp. 

§ 99. The sail is not large. Lift up the 
large sail. Leave the hammer on the anvil. 
The anvil is heavy; the hammer is not 
heavy. Leave the anvil on the floor. A 
brier is growing at the door. The brier is 
long (and) crooked. The big boat is going 
qp the harbour. A ship, a boat, a sail, a 
mast. There is sweet music at the well. 
I am going up to the well. The barley ii 
green yet The barley is fresh (and) sweet 
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■XBKCISB XIII. 

| IM. SHORT SOUND OF 1*. 

£xamples— pu (few), i«t (ewl), xitflf 
(rfewr), ciflt (kewl). At the present we 
jannot conveniently introduce the few 
vords containing ifl into the exercises. 

llOI. SHORT SOUNDS OF •• AND t«. 

In addition to the long sounds eo and 
iw have a short sound. The short sound of 
both can be represented by (ytl). There 
are only a few words containing this sound 
and these few words cannot be introduced 
at present 

(102. It is usual now to write eo and iu 
without any mark of length over the last 
vowel; it is to be understood therefore 
that eo and iu always represent the long 
•©wads given above in § 95. 

EXERCISE XIV. 

I !•]. m DIGRAPHS IN IRISH. 

For the meaning of digraph, see § 9a 
Some digraphs represent long vowel- 
sounds, and others represent short vowel, 
sounds. 

$ 104. The long vowel-sounds are often 
represented by digraphs consisting of two 
vowels, one of which is marked long. 
Thus :— 

41 is sounded like i,i.e.,like phonetic symbolvo 
*' <» » * » 11 

* n >• n N 

M II * •• 
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§ 105. As will be seen, these digrapls are formed by 
adding " 1 " to the vowels i, 6, 6, u ; and the sound of the 
vowel which ij marked long is given to the whole digraph. 
The only difference between it, 61, ni and a, 6, a, is thai 
the consonants which follow the it, 61, di are slender. 
(See I 8.) Formerly each vowel in the combinations was 
sounded separately ; thus, itz, au'ii 1 , etc., and some trace 
•f this can yet be heard in many words. 

I 106. Note.— la Ulster it U pronounced (aa), and 
••(»«)• (See i 74-) 

§ 107. Examples for pronunciation only \ 
fAle (saul'-i"), bAip (baush), pAip (faush); 
ceip (kaesh), eiUe (ac/t5), jreiji (fur); 
PltOifDe (prosh-</8), cflif (koo«h)i 

I I08. WOKDC. 

itz, (au/), a place Uitmji (Lan^-lr), strong 

eiib(n (kaub'-een*), a mtle (meel'e), a thou 

" canbeen " sand 

cfiuifcfn (kroosh'-Leen*), mom (mSn), turf 

a pitcher m6n* (mon'-a), of turf 1 fi-a 

riilce (fau/'-t»), welcome m6nA 

cot) (fodh), a sod pair-oe (paush'-<flS) a child 

rolUm (ffiL aun*), sound, ftiince (sLaun'-t«), health 

healthy, wholesome. 

§ 109. mile pAilee, jrAitce Agup r^mce. 
Cpoir-cln tin. AcA An Aic pollAin. tilt me 
cinn, acA me plAn, pottAin. fAg cnuir-cln 
45 An cobAn. PA5 mom aa An unlAn. HA 
pAg mow A5 An "oonAp pop. AcA An pAipt>e 
bAn. tin. pft bAn ; acA pe Tjonn. AcA An 
cAibln urn. PA5 pOT) monA aa An uplAn. 

§ 1 10. Art is not wearing (see § 40) a 
new coat. Art is strong and healthy. Do 
not leave a pitcher on the floor. Dry turf. 
The place i.= not wholesome. The strong 
horse is going to the road. She is young . 

* la Vf outer flntaew*** , kmnk **an'. fill — f% 
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•tie is not strong. The ship is strong, the 
boat is weak. The child is brown-haired. 
The place is green. The young horse is 
safe and sound (r-tdn, polUdin). Leave a 
sod of turf on the floor. There is not a 
sod of turf on the floor. Welcome. Warm 
day. 

EXERCISE XV. 

$m. Other examples of the sounds ol 
ii, ei, oi, hi :— 

b«ifc» (Msh'-/e), broken 6imnn (aar'-iw), (of or la) 
•Mf (kaush'-l), cheese Inland 

liip (Lanr), a mare r*'l (*<X>1). the eye 

fiile (saul'e), salt water, pdifce (soosh'flS), a Sail 

the salt sea euipne (thoo^««), a spln- 
IftAi-o (sraurf), a street ning wheel 

§ 112. Many proper names involve the 
sound of A\ ; thus, Ape, JXann, give rise 
to the diminutives Apcasan, ptannASAn 
(little Art, Flann), hence the family names 
h-Apc-Again (6 horth'-a-gaun), O P-anna- 
54m (6 floN'-ft-gaun), literally, grandson of 
little Art, Flann ; the forms from which 
the ordinary O'Hartigan, O'Flanagan, are 
taken. 

§ 113. The preposition "with" ( = "along 
with ") is translated by te (le, almost like le 
in let); as, aca Ape te Conn, Art is with 
Conn. This Le prefixes h to a vowel ; as, 
aca Conn te h-Apc (horth), Conn is witfe 
\rt. 

§ 1 14. The preposition "to" (to a place) 
is translated by 50 (gu) when no article 
folio wsu as 50 5p4rUpi>, to Granard. 
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When a rowel follows, n la prefixed ; as. 
50 h-Aic, to a place. When the article fol- 
lows, 50 Is never used, but T>o'n (dhun) li 
used - " to the " | as, t>o'n Aic, to the place. 
(See § 62.) 

§ 1 15. The preposition " in " is translated 
by in ; as, in eipinn, in Ireland. 

Nora. — la the spoken language the n is pronounced u 
If belonging to the following words: u, 1 n-eipinn (1 
■uef / -i»). 

§ 116. AnAn, im, asur cAife. AcA CAife 
poltAin. Aca cAife gAnn in fiininn. Hit 
Conn O P-AnnAgAin in Ginmn ; aca f* A 5 
CilU'DAju pdf. Aca An cuinne An An unlAn. 
ni't An cuinne Ufoip. tll't Conn A5 x>ul 

aic 50 h-Aic, aca r e in 6ir inn - Siiir-ce 
Aguf cfiinne. Aca fflifce An An upUn. 
AcA An p^te tAi-oin. 1HI r« aj t)ut 50 
CiLL-'OAnA. 

§ 117. The wool and the spinning-wheel 
are at the door. Leave the wool at the 
spinning-wheel. The wool is soft; the 
wheel is broken. I am not going to the 
place. Stay in Ireland yet. Leave the 
horse and the mare at the well. Conn 
O'Hartigan is not in Ireland. The salt- 
water is not sweet. The ship and the big 
boat are on the salt-water, going to Ireland. 

1 am not going to Ireland. I am troing 
with Conn O'Finegan. 
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EXERCISE XVI. 

I Il8. OTHEJt DIGKAPHS. 

t& is pronounced like e, that is, ae 
ei „ „ 4, „ au 

In these, also, it will be noticed, the 
digraph is pronounced practically with the 
sound of the vowel marked long ; the other 
vowel is hardly sounded, thus : — 

pe^p is pronounced (faer), iftein (eesh'- 
&un), dor (kees). 

i 119. Note t. — ea is still occasionally spelled eu , 
u reuji (faer). grass, In Mu-nster, in words of on* 
syllable, e* or en is pronounced eo -o ; thus pe*f 
(fee' -or). 

Notb 2. — ei Is used, and wrongly, In words like 
K*4«n, f ejipp, where e*, without any mark of length, 
ihould be used. Lengthening of the vowel -sound noticed 
In such words is caused by the double p. (See J 77.) 

Note 3. — We would advise learners always to pro- 
nounce io like i or ee, and e« like e, or ae. In old Irish 
we always find pin, wine ; rep, grass. In many mono- 
syllables io Is yet pronounced ee' o; as cion (fee' ftn), 
wine. 

J 120. CAatj mile pailce I a hundred 
thousand welcomes I This popular phrase 
is seldom, if ever, seen properly spelled. 

$ 121 

<:6ax> (kaedh), a hun- leanA, (/ae'-ni), a 

dred meadow 
oiol (<ieel), verb, sell SeAtnur- (shae'-mas), 
pe^p (faer), grass James 
fton (feen), wine rlooA(sheedh'-a),silk 
Uon (ieen), verb, rill ri°r (shees), down- 
turn* noun, fls>s wards 
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J taa. C«av mOa pAitce go n-6inin*i 
p^itce Agup fUmce. tilt An ctp j?6tUin 
Aca An pe\dn cinim. Li ce. Tltt An La ce, 
nil An peAn cinrni pOr- Aca tlonA 4guf 
flnA Ag t>ut flor rjo'n cobAn, SeAmAf, Anc, 
ptdnn, Conn, tli T>tot An Laiji 05 pop. TMol 
An oUnn Agup "o'ot An Uon in 6ipmn. Aca 
An Uon gUn Agup bog. OUnn, Lion, Agup 

ftOOA. ACA An lAlf AgUf An CApAtL fig Af 

«n tftAnA. tut An L&anA gtAp £0p, *ci a* 
P«a« cinim. 

§ 123. The wine is strong. The strong 
wine is not wholesome. The child is not 
strong, he is sick (and) weak. The well is 
not clean; leave a pitcher at the well. 
James and Art are not in Ireland. Leave 
the horse and the mare at the meadow. A 
tall man. Long grass. The grass is long 
\nd heavy. The man is going down to 
Granard with ihc young horse. Sell the 
spinning-wheel : do not sell the wool yet. 
The meadow is heavy. 

EXERCISE XVII. 

I 134. OTHER DIGRAPHS: At} AND Aft, 

**>■ are pronounced like at in Gaelic. 

Thus : Lae (Lae), Aon (aen). 

§ 125. In Connaught &o is pronounced (ee). Thi» 
is really the pronunciation of aoi. In Ulster ao is 
pronounced like German 6. In words of one syllable, 
do is often pronounced ae'-ti. ; in Connaught, ee'tt- ; 
as, Aot (ae'-til, ee'-ill), lime. We would advise 
learners to pronounce 40 like Ae, always. 

§ 126. " In the " is not translated by 
in An, but by in fan (in s&n), now always 



•pelled tnf *n ; as, tnp *n Aic (Ins an an/), 
in the place ; in Aic, in a place. 

§ 127. 

Aen (a er ). a * r 3 T>AO t* (dhaer),*t g- 

I aoI (ael), lime dear I ^j 

a Aor-CA (aes'-tha), 4 r"">n (saer), f 2. 

aged* cheap J » 

5 eAn (aen), a bird 6 rseAl (sngael), a 

story, nsws 
iia>~ Local 1 Connanrht Munstar 

I. M'-Il -'■*! 

a. ees'-thl — 

j. dhee'-tr dhae'-fc 

4. aee'-ar »aa'-*r 

5. ae'-ln ee'-on 

6. shgae'-*l shgee'-ol 

§ 129. AcA An cApAtt r*Aoj\. tlflAntAif 
fAon, aca r' "OAop- AcA An otAnn rAoji 
inf An Aic, acA An r-toTjA t>aoh in (Sipinn. 
lift S6AmAr mf An "ofln, acA r* Ag t»at rlcf 
■oo'n l6AnA. AcA aoI Af An "oon, Aguf ■** 
An -ofln Ar*T>. tia Conn 05, acA j-6 AOfCA. 
©An Agur u ^"- AcA An f.6T> Ag t>at d'n Aic 

SO Cllt-TJAnA. 

§ 130. There is a young bird at the door. 
Conn is young and James is aged. The 
field is dear. Do not sell the dear horse 
in Ireland. James O'Hartigan is not in 
Ireland. He is not in the place. Leave 
the horse in the meadow yet There i« 
wholesome air in Ireland. Wholesome air ; 
fresh bread. Welcome to the place. 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

I 131. IOMMAEV OF PRECEDING SECTIONS 90 T» IJfc 

I. M, «*■ Baca vowel proooancad u p unt ntf 1 M a* 

•a'-*. a« a* •»'-«. 
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s. eo pronounced yo; m pronounced ew. In a few word* 
eo and iu are short, Hke ytt or yaa in "young." 

3. Digraphs with one rowel marked long : At, ei, 61, ui, 

e&, ei., 10. Give the whole digraph the sound 
of the vowel marked long ; the other rowel is 
scarcely heard 

4. At and 40 are both pronounced like « la Gwlle 

5. Most of the digraphs were formerly pronounced, like 

14 and u«, with the two rowel sounds distinctly 
audible ; traces of this are yet heard ; see j § 125, 
118. ** 

EXERCISE XIX. 

I 13a. DrGRAFHS HBFS.ISENTI.NQ TM* SHOIT VOWBl 
SOONDS. 
At 1 

art pronounced like a in bat 

ei 
01 
10 
ui 

N.B. — This must be learned by heart, as 
It is of the greatest importance. 

§ 133. Words. 
beAti (ban), a woman reampos (sham'-rog), 
TJoipe (dher'-e), Derry a shamrock 
peari (far), a man r-eampos (sham-3,- 

SeAl (gal), bright rog, in Munster) 

lean (/an), foMow pean (shan), old 

leAC (lath), with-thee pe^f (shas), vtrb, 
leip (lesh), with-him stand 
peAt>Ap (padh'-ar), 
Peter 

§ 134. Words like leac (with-thee), leir 
(with-him), are called prepositional pro* 
nouns. 

§ 135. Hi lean An capAll Ap An pdx>. 



e in let 
I in hit 



*c* j3e*ioAji «s out 50 T>oipe; Aguf nil 
m« *s TMit teif- AcA An peAn r e *n, U5. 
Se*r Aj An oofAf . tilt cfl feAn pOf ; acA 
cfl «s A5«r r^n. AcA beAn Asuf jreAn as 
An «of Af. PA5 An cuijine A5 An oun. £As 
An CApAlt A5 An cobAp, ntt f 6 as out 50 
Citi-OAfA. LeAn An CApAtt 05 oo'n noo. 
£ Aitce so "Ooijie. 

J 136. Follow me; do not follow Peter. 
The day is bright (and) dry, and I am 
going with you to Derry. Follow the man 
on the road. Do not stand on the road. 
A clean road and a dry path. There is a 
shamrock growing at the well. 1 am not 
going with Peter ; I am going with you to 
Granard. The road is not clean and the 
path is not dry. Conn is going to Granard, 
and there is a young man going with him. 
Art is going, with a young horse, to 
Kildare, to Derry, to Granard. 

EXERCISE XX. 
[Before reading this Lesson study again 
the table on preceding page, § 132.] 

§ 137. SUn le.ac (sLaun lath), safety 
with you, good-bye. 

ru Dae leir (Nau bok lesh), do not 
meddle with it, never mind it. 

J 138. Words. 

^imnn (aul'-iw), seAp (gaer), sharp 

beautiful ceine (ien'-S), fire 

oe*r (das), pretty uite (il'-e), all, whole 

•He (tl'-iS. other u, n>« (ish'-g5), water 
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§ 1 39. Notice the position of the words— 

An dp eile, the other country. 
An cip uile, the whole country. 

§ 140. -Aca An peAp T)onn. tlil ComAp 
oonti, aca ad peAp eite oonn. -Aca capaU 
Ap An poo. Aca An dp tnLe glAf Agup up. 
■Aca An cfp Aluinii. t)eAn 05 Atumn 
Ac<S dao mop Aluinn Af An linn. Uipge 
ce. Aca long up Atumn Ap An uipge. 
Aca ceine Ap An uplAp. Y\S pAg An ceine 
Ap An uplAp. TJfol An CApAtt inp An aic 
eite. 

§ 141. Una and Nora are going with 
you to Kildare. Do not stand on the floor, 
stand at the door. I am going to another 
country — good-bye. Conn and another 
man are on the road. Conn is not big; 
Art is big. Una is white-haired, Conn is 
brown-haired. The ship is beautiful, she 
is high and long. The fire is hot. There 
;s water in the well. 

EXERCISE XXL 

?I42. The digraphs when obscure, 
n simple words of two syllables (that 
is, words not formed from others by 
adding a termination) the first syllable is 
the one accented, as we have seen already ; 
as, cApAll (kop'-SL), a horse. The vowel 
sound of the last syllable is then usually 
obscure (compare the sound of at in 
Britain), as we have already seen, and this 
is true when that vowel sound is representee 
by any of the digraphs given in § 132. 



Thus— 






The mart 


Meaning It net stundtd 


Bmi 


CALAIS 

ConAill 

pors^u 

ODAIf 


rock kor'-ag 
of Conall kun'-al 
open (thou) fusk-al 
work ub'ar 


kor'-eg 
kon'-e/ 
fusk-el 
fib'er 



To a reader of English the real sound of 
these words would be fairly well represented 
by spelling them korrig, fuskil, ubbir, etc. 

§ '43- 
TJuine (dhin'-e - ), a person (man or woman) 

t>puit> idhrid), close, shut (Coo. and UUt.) 

O Consul (6 kun'e/), O'Connel) 

JTlown (6 flew), O'Flynn 

0>s ot>Air>, at work, working 

\ I44. JTopgAil an ttojuvf mop, Agup t)<in 
An TjopAp eite. T1A popgAil An T)opAp pop. 
Aca Conn O ftomn Agup ■oume eile aj An 
t)OfAf, AgUp ACA An tJOfAf <ouncA. Aca An 
Ot>Aip CfiOm. CAppAlg AJVO. ACA CApfAIJ 

Apt) Aluinn Ag An cotoAp. Aca An peAp 65 
Ag obAip. Aca peAiOAp peAn, Agup ACA An 
■ouine eile cinn. Aca CAppAig Ag An linn. 
Uipge, unn, t>AT>, long. 

§ 145. Art O'Connell is going to Granard, 
and Patrick is going with him. Patrick is 
not going to another country ; he is sick. 
He is not sick ; he is working on the road 
to Derry. There is a rock at the well, and 
there is a tree growing at the door. There 
is a fire on the road. Close the door | the 
day is cold. Good-bye. The knife is sharp. 
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SXERCISB XXII. 

J 146. WOIM. 

rtlAitie (maar' -*), Mar? Uitti4m (l/ee'-am), William 

Mu niter 
raifi, between V4r W-ir" 

oitein, an island el'-ann el-ann 

r 5iob6t, a bam shgib'-ol shgib-61 

! 147. inf *n Q.lein Up, "to the New Island" U often 
said for " in America " ; also in AmeiiiocA (am-erM-kau). 

f 148. Anoif (a-»Uh'), now, has the accem on the last 
syllable. 

§ 149. Ac* fflirce inf An r5 10b01 - Aci 
ttlAir>e 45 obAip Ag An cuir>ne. nil TTUitie 

as An -oofAr. ACA r' A s 10ut r'°r "° ' n cob**- 

Aca An bAt) mop A5 •dmI ■oo'n oneAn eile. 
nil peA-OAtt in fiifmn Anoi|\ aca r* tnf An 
Oile.4n % Aguf aca Conn Agur <Vr.c leif 
till An long as An oilcan, aca r' ,n fiipmn- 
nil r4 in 6ipmn pors aca r' *P An f*A». 
Aca pion fAO? As»r P on 10 * o P ,n ^P" 1 "- 
Ajur mr An OileAn l3n : aca An plon r*°V 
mf An cif eile. 

§ 150. Nora and Mary are at the well; 
Mary is going down to the meadow with a 
pitcher, and Nora is at the barn. The 
grass is dry and heavy. The fresh grass is 
heavy yet ; the dry grass is not heavy now 
There is dry turf in the barn. Art is on 
the road now ; he is not going to Kildare 
yet James is going to America, and Nor. 
is going with him. I am not going with 
you to the island. The salt-sea (r-Aice) is 
between Ireland and America. There is 
a long road between Kildare and Derry. 
Mary «» not working now} the spinning- 
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wheel Is old and broken ; the work Is heavy, 
and Mary is not strong. William is nof 
sick now : he is well (and) strong. 

E>ERCISE XXIII. 

I 151. The pronunciation of Che digraphs, as indicated 
>n I 132, may be fo' lowed in all cases; but the popular 
rpoken language, in some cases, retains an elder pronun- 
ciation. Thus, 10 is now pronounced like i short ; as, 
piOf (fis), knowledge ; liof (As), a fort ; but in 1 10m (/urn, 
Avuml. with mt, as uiuallv pronounced, we can vet brai 
the older praourjola*ion (tee-flm'), where both tihe 1 ana 
the o are founded. Is the following list the 10 may b* 
pronounced i short by students who have ao oppor 
t unity of bearing Irish spoken 

| 152. WOUDS. 

iclaji (oT-ar), an eafile pop* (shfip'-a), a shop 

lomaipe (um'-ar-e), |\ ridge rioc (shiik), frost 

iom«ficA (um'-ark-a), too much 

Cap (thor), com* ( ;hou) ; *n lonutiu, too mock 
§ 153. t)un, a fort, means usually a stone building-; 
Liop, a mound of e-^rth, generally of circular form. 
SiopA, the word in general use for "shop," is 
borrowed from the English word. 

§ 154. AcS an U ce. lilt an U ce, acA 
rioc ap an p6t>. Azi. Comar as ax\ popa, 
agur Aci. Ape l.eir-. Acl pea-oap as x>ul 
50 Cill-TJapa, AS^r nfL Conn as -out leir>; 
aci r6 cinn. Aci an ?eA\i etle as -out 
tiom 50 5pina>D. Aci poc ap an uirse, 
as an cobap. Aci an cobap mop cipim, 
asur acS an cobap eite Un, Aci rioc 
ban ap an liors lolap mop iluinn. Ac4 
an ■ofln -oear. Aci pfeap. as pif- ap an 
lomaipe. Aci an lomapca uirse inr an 
cobap. 
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§ 15$. The large fort is old; the other 
fort is not old. The whole field is green, 
and the hedge is not green yet. Come 
with me to Deny. I am not going with 
you to Deny; I am going with you tv 
Granard. Leave the young horse on the 
road, and come with me. The path is 
clean (and) dry; there is water on the 
road. All the road is not clean. Come 
on the other road. There is an eagle in 
the high fort ; he is large and beautiful. 

EXERCISE XXIV, 

I 156- We have teen in §5 75-78, how the short rowels 
are lengthened in Munster before double consonant* 
The short vowel-sounds represented by the digraphs in 
I 132. are lengthened in the same way by Munstei 
speakers. Thus : — 



e* is pronounced e-on or almost yoe 
•o ,, l-oo „ yoo 

*n In some parts of Munster all 
01 1 these are pronounced like (ei); 
ui J as a rule, however, ui is pro- 
ei J eounced u(, that Is (ee). 

8 157. Words. 





Conn. 


Munster 


41U, a cliff 


•a/ 


ei/ 


Aimpjt, weather 


am'-shif 


eim'-shir 


ceann, a head 


kaN 


k-youN 


porm, fair (haired) 


fi-N 


f-yooN 


moiU, delay 


mwe/ 


mw^i/ 


puim, heed 


sim 


seem 


"felk. ml 


of vali»n|. 
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coirre (kosh'-te), a coach. 
c<MtbAT>(kor'-badh), a coach; a better word. 
r5 illin5 (sgi/'-ing), a shilling. 
CAir (thash), soft, damp. 

§ 158. La cifim. till a« U ctfum, aca 
an U CAtp Agup bo 5- nil * n Aimr-ip orvim 
Anoij\ tlft peATJAf ■conn, nil p6 t>An, ac.4 
rfe pionn. Azi HiaU DpiAin Ap An aiU, 
Ajuf acA An long aj» An f Aile A5 "out 50 
dp eile. Aca An Ailt Apt) — nA pe^f A f An 

Atu ; r e ^r A r Af| "o^n. Hi*. An pgiAn cAm. 

Flit cp Ann A5 pAp Ap An AilL. nil An cOipce 
LAfoif 50 leop. 

§ 159. There is a a fair-haired man at 
the door now. The coach is broken down 
on the road to Derry. Mary and Nora 
are not going to America ; they are going 
to another country. The weather is 
broken. The high coach is in the barn. 
There is a knife in the bag. The 
lock is not in the door now. Fionn is 
generous. 

EXERCISE XXV. 
I 160. COMBINATION OF THREE VOWELS. 

A. aoi it sounded like ee 

B. eoi „ „ eo 
1A1 „ „ u 
iui » H im 

UAt „ „ BA 

(I Is obvious that as these differ from *o, eo, i«, iu, «« 
to having i added, the following cumon-im will h*tt l>> 
tieDdei touaii- 
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§ 161. Words. 

ciuin (&ewn), calm, geAri (gaer), sharp 

quiet 1 1 c i f (Jit-ir), 

■oeAf (das), pretty letter 

wpeoilln (/rol'een), 8©on (shSn^ John 

a wren 8eoinlti (shon'-een), 

eom (6n), John little John 

puAip (foo'-er), found uAim (oo'-em), from 

got me 

ftom li the oldest fe.w of the Irish lor John; hence, 
maeeoin, MeeKeoo, Johnson. 

seot) is a leter form ; hence, the diminotive S»om!« 
— jkckcea. 

S 162. T)ia, God, used in many phrasu. 
T)ia t)uic (dee'-h dhifl, God to thee, God 
-ave you ; a short popular salutation. "Oia 
Linn (dee-& lin), God with us— said after 
sneezing. 

§ 164. "Oia ■ouic, a X\6\\a; aca An U 
puAn Aiioif. Aca HiaU A5ttf peAOA^ as 
•out r»or -oo'n coUAn, aca lotar. mOjv An An 
•oun Anoir- Aca lotAfl, Aguf eAti mop eite, 
An An •oun. ^5 *n rS'^n e1le *• An 
cihr-ne. Aca TIiaU. re^n, nil re Uvoip 

AnOlf- ACA CA P All, ArAt, Ulf., UAn, lOLAfl 

A5 ur eAti eite mr An teAiiA. Aca t>iA 
Ufoin. Tilt An r5' A " "O^ "- SUn leAC 

§ 165. The knife is not old; the knife 
is clean (and) sharp. There is not a boat 
on the salt-sea (p&ileV— they are going 
to another place. The knife is cheap. 
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Cold crater. There is cald water in the 
well. Peter and Niall are not at Kildare 
now; they are in another place. Leave 
bread and butter in the bag. There is a. 
wren at the door. The place is cold (and) 
wholesome. There is a young bird on 
the water. The man is generous. God is 
generous. 

KXERCISK XXYI. 

$ 166. " Died " is usually translated by 
puAin Dip, fot death; as, pu4in an peaf 
bAp ' ngintnn, the man died in Ireland. 

" Mr." is usually translated by IUac tH 
as ITUc tH tl*iU, Mr. O'Neill. 

Rivers: Doinn (bow), Boyne; Laoi (Lee), 
Lee ; Sionainn (shin'-a»), Shannon ; 8iuin 
(shewr), Suir. 

Places: Tlop-ConiAin (rfis kiim'-aun), Ros- 
common ; Ctobnufo 4ft&nn (ribrii aur'-an), 
Tipperary (literally, the Well of Ara) ; 
CtL«im (thoo'-em), Tuam. 

Persons: t)nun (bree'-an), Brian, Ber- 
nard; O t>niAin (o bree'-an), O'Brien; 
O fliAin (5 ree'-an), O'Ryan. 

167. Ac* An bJ,n m0«, cnom ; aca An 
U ce, cium ; cOg puAp An peol mOn Anoip. 
till An peol An An cfn. JTuAin me An peol 
An An oiteAn. Aca bAT> x>e&r An An Laoi 
SionAmn Agup Siuin. pUAin An peAn eiu 
bAp m 6ininn. 

$ 168. Niall O'Brien is going to Tip- 
vnnsrr ; be pot a horse from Art O'Neill 
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The road to Tuam Is loag. From Ros- 
common to Derry. Boyne, Suir, Lee, 
Shannon. The day is eaJm now. fie jot • 
letter from John O'Brien. Brian O'Ryan 
is not going to Tipperary now ; he I* going 
to Roscommon. The big boat Is better 
than the other boat. 

EXERCISE XXVH. 

§ 169. We have now to speak a little 
more in detail of a few of the consonantal 
sounds which we have not yet treated 
fully. 

f 170. Sounds or C. 

In the very beginning (§ 2) we stated 
that c is sounded like the English k, and is 
never soft like c in cell, cess, etc. In the 
phonetic key the student may also see — 

The symbol ttundi liki in Ihi wtrd 

K k looking 

h k liking 

This, no doubt, will appeal very unmeaning to many 
of oar students. But if close attention be paid to the 
pronunciation of the two words " looking " and " liking," 
it will be noticed that the termination krng is not pro- 
nounced in exactly the same way in both. The " king " 
of " liking " is " k-ying " ; while the " ki»g " of " looking " 
has no " y " sound after the k. We represent the k of 
" looking " by capital K, and the k of " liking " by italic * 
But these signs will not be always needed, for, in most 
words, the ordinary k will convey the correct sound to the 
reader. To give some familiar examples, we In Ireland 
lsually pronounce the words " car," " card," etc., with the 
i sound; oar pronunciation of these words might be 
represented according to oar phonetic system by Aur 
(-k-ya»r). saard (-k.ra*rdj 
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§ 171. Then to apply this to the Irish 
alphabet, we may say — 

c broad (see § 8) is sounded like K 
c slender „ „ „ k 

I 173. We shall have do difficulty in pronouncing th« 
K or o broad lonnd except before the sounds represented 
by oar phonetic symbols a, aa ; e, ae ; i, ee. It Is only 
in Ulster that the sound K is followed by aa (the sound 
given in Ulster to i or At). 
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Examples i 






e 


MOAB, 




Hee wcrd 


itunds like 


in English ; tr 


key-word 


C401 


-ky 


lucky 


(Kee) 


cuing 


-king 


looking 


(King) 


coip 


-ker 


looker 


(Ker) 


&aon 


-kaiu- 


Rnock-ainy 


(Kaen) 


CA1U 


•kall- 


Knock-allion 


(Kti) 




e 


ILKNDIa. 




CI 


*! 


sticky 


(kee) 


CITI5 


-king 


liking 


(king) 


ceif 


-ker 


looker 


(ker) 


ce 


cane 


caning 


(kaen) 


ceal 


cal 


cal ton 


(kal) 



S 175. If we were to carry out strictly our phonetic 
scheme, the last five words would be represented by *ee, 
ting, iet, £aen, ial ; bat the key-words which we have 
given represent to us in Ireland the correct sound of the 
above words. 

I 176. Here we may remark, as many of oar students 
have already noticed for themselves, that the italicised 
symbols, k, d, I, n, r, t, all represent sounds which are 
merely a rapid pronunciation of ky, dy, ly, ny ry, ty. 
Thus, words involving these sounds eaa be represent*") 
phonetically In two wvf*. 
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The wand of — 

Ctmr. is rip resented bjr ken tr Ir-yooB 

uiuri „ „ rffewn H d-yoon 

tmn „ ,. /ewn „ 1-yoon 

mo* ,. » »ewt „ n-yooi 

bt»«Ar .. » br " m br-y*M 

ce*r M » '»* » '-T M 

\ 177. Words. 

cAiUn (Kol'-een), a girl. 
*caiU (Ko/), lose. 
"cAittce (KoJ'-fS), lost. 

CAOtn (Keen), verb, lament, mourn, 
"keen." 

C4or>A (Kaer'a). a sheep. (Connaught, 
Keer'a.) 
•cAirlcAn (Kosh'-kun), a castle. 
*coitt (Ke/), a wood. 

coif (Ker), a crime. 

comce (Ker'-kS), oats. 

cuifle (Kush'-JS), a vein. 

cuin (Kir), verb, put, place. 

eopn-A (Sr'Na), barley. 

torn (Lfim ; Munster, Loum), bare 

O Cuinn (5 Kin), O'Quinn. 

pfof (shees), downwards ; r UA f (soo'-as), 
upwards. 

Cf Ann, a tree ; also, the mast of a vessel 

reap (shas), a seat, bench. 

\ 178. Aca CAopA 45 u r UAn tnr An ( lAAnA 
Atv-Sn coifce Agur AfAn eopna. Aca At 
eopnA gAnn in fiipinn Anoif, aca coipce go 
teop in 6ipinn pop. 11a etnp an cOirce Af 
An Af At, ntt r* t&'oip 50 leof . Aca CAir- 
lein mdf af An oite4n. Aca An CAirtein 
mAtt, lAitxfi. Coin a« oat) ah An tmn, Agur 

* Mumter, Kestl, Kail Je, KHih-Uun'. E«i{. 
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cuip p,*,- An Cfuinrt agur An peOl rnOr. 
Cuif An c&pAlX. A^uf An Uin wr- An IfiAnA. 
Aca co»U /,p An oitein. SUn leAC. &ca 
An CAilfn t)eAf . 

§179- A tree and a wood. Do not lose 
the young brown horse. There is not a 
wood at the well now. Conn O'Quinn is 
going down to Kildare. Put the wheel 
down on the floor, and put a stool at the 
door. Oaten bread (a? An coipce) is strong 
and wholesome. The barley is fresh and 
green now ; the oats 13 long and heavy. 
There is no barley growing on the cliff— 
the cliff is bare, and there is no tree grow- 
ing on the other cliff. There are oats and 
barley in the barn now, and Niall and 
Peter are working in the barn. Put the 
oats in the barn, on the floor, and leave a 
flail at the door. The girl is young ; she 
is growing yet. 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 
1 180. Thi Vim "To Havi.' 
There is no verb " to have " in modern 
Irish. The want is supplied thus : The 
sentence, " Conn has a horse," is translated 
"There is a horse at Conn." The same 
construction is found in Greek, Latin, and 
other languages. 

Examples. 

Aca gapaU 45 Seamuf, James hat a 
horse ; nil cuinne Ag tlopA Anoir-, Nora has 
not a wheel now ; aca capaU 65 Aise, he 
has a young horei 
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IiSi 










" At me," 


'£0 454m (ogam, 


Afunit 


, ogum') 


" At thee, 


'O 








you," 


8 


&$&Z (ag'-ath 


„ 


04-ath') 


" At Bl," 


(f 


Aj;4itm (og'-a» 


M 


og4»') 


« At them," 


g 


aca (ok'-e 




ok a) 


" At him," 


a 


*'5 e ( e e'e 


H 


<*•') 


" At her," 


.s . 


aici (ek'-ee 


M 


ek-f) 


Notice that the pronunciation of 


nje and aioi U 


exceptional, the At being sounded like 


e and 


not like 1 


(J 13*). 











Aca CApAtl djism, I have a horse ; nil 
bo 4ici, she has not a cow ; nil Wo 464, 
they have not a boat. 

5 182. &Z& XsAX) mop 141TMTI 454m, 45»f 

4cA me 45 -out plop 'oo'n p4ite anoip. tin 

bit) 454m ; 4E4 b6 454tfl, 4gur C4p4tl, 

A 5 u r *r* l > A 5«r l**"* ; 4gur 4CA peap 
jT4t)4, cporn inf 4ti lej.ti4. till 4n pgiobQl 
tin jr o r> ACA eoifice " 45UP eop.n4 inp 4n 
PSiobol ette, tlft pe4tnpd5 454c jrop. 
t?u4ip mft pe4mr.05 ^P 4n 41 tt ; nit pe4nir.65 
45 p4p 4p 4n 41II eite. Ac4 coipce m6p. 
45 S^mAp 1 O t)pi4in, 4gup 4C4 4n cOtpce 4p 
4n fio-o 4noip. Ac4 U4n 05 T>e4r 45 ftUipe 
4noif, pu4ip i*1 C40JV4 4£iip 04n 4p 4n not), 
tilt C4p4tt -conn 454m, 4C4 C4p4tt b4n 
454m, 4C4 pfi fe4n, 4sur» 4C4 pe tAmip pop. 
AcA p4t) cinn, nit pt4ince 4C4. Aci bio 
«S Conn, -»5up 4C4 cp4nn 4gup peol 45 
ni4tt. 

§ 183. James and Peter are not going to 
the island, they have not a boat now. The 
ship is lost ; she is not going to Derry. I 
have a young horse ; William has not a 
horse now, he has a mare and a new coach. 
We have health. We have oats and barley, 
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and he has a barn, and Peter has a new 
flail. Una has a new strong spinning- 
wheel ; put the broken wheel in the barn. 
Do not put the other wheel in the barn 
yet. Conn is strong ; he has bread, butter, 
cheese, wine and water. Una has a new 
shoe. They have a pretty boat. I have a 
wren. James has another bird. 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

C BROAD (CONTINUED). 

| 184. WORDS. 

ciS (keo), greyhoand pone (pooEth), a pound 

'bfteAC (braK), a trout r*c (sok), a sack 

*ceAf<c (katK), a heo *fe*tic (sharK), love 

5I&C (glok), take poc (shiK, shttk), frost 

mac (mok), a son ppAjiiti (spor-aun), 1 

mac (mnk), a pig pars* 

§ 185. Aca r&c coitice Agup jrac eopnA 
inf An r5'ot)6L Anoit\ Cuip An r-AC cpom Ap 
An unlApi cuip An fAC eile An An At\Al. 
Aca Hojia *5«r An mA c 05 Ag T)uL t)o'n 
Oilean tip. AcA bpeAe neAf inf An cobAp. 
AcA ceApc inr- An rsiobol Ag An f ac coijice. 
HA sIae An r5 ,LL,t1 5 <* UnA, «"« rS lU - m S 
eile aici Anoif, Aguf aca rs*^ ,n 5 *Saz. 
Aca mue mf An iSanA. Aca ppAfiin T>eAf , 

AS peAOAf. 5 L4C Ari pOnC iMSIM, AJUf 

cuip An rgitting inr An mAVA. 

§ 186. There is a pound in the purse. I 
have not a purse, I have a new shilling. 
There is a shilling on the floor. Open the 
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door ; there is a hen In the barn. James 
has a fresh trout. There is frost on the 
road— the day is cold and healthy. Do 
not take a shilling from Niall, he has not 
another shilling now. Niall has a new 
shilling and Conn has another shilling. 
There is a greyhound at the door. I have 
not the purse, the purse is lost. The purse 
is not lost, the purse is on thf. floor. Do 
not lose the pound. 

KXERCISB XXX. 

C SLENDER. 

| 187. A» before stated, the ordinary letter k will, l« 
most cases, represent to the ordinary reader the correct 
sound of c slender. This, however, is not true when the 
c if followed immediately by t, ft or n. In English the 
combinations cl, cr, as in clear, cream, are always pro- 
nounced with our K sound, or broad sound of c, so that 
when in Irish these combinations are followed by a slender 
vowel, we must use the symbol * to caution the student 
that the c is to have its slender sound. It is not difficult 
to pronounce c slender before t, « or n, but the sound is 
unknown in English, and we shall endeavour to teach II 
to our students by ir-«as of a little device J— 

§ 188. EXAMP1ES. 
The Word Key went It fstmnmeid mtm*tt 

cle^f Mas kil-as' 

Cfnor *ris kir-is' 

cnear &»*» kin-as' 

cpeix) ktd Vxr-cd' 

If the 6rtt syllable of ,he words In the last column b» 
pronounced very short, 1 rid the stress be laid on the last 
syllable, the student will have a very food pronanclaUoa 
of the words In queitiast. 
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189. WoffDS. 



*bttin (bin), sweet (of cjnor {kria, kir-ia'), a 

sound) belt, 

ceot (tol, k-ySl), musio poji (feer), true 

ciAtt (fcee'-aL), sense Ufoijt (laud'-«r), strong 

cionnur (klN'-is), how t «-i (Nan), not 

cpe (*rae, Air-ae'), clay "° (No), of 

cjieiT} (Ared), believe. piijtc (paure), a pastare 

CKfond (Are*n'-a, Air-een'-a), field t 

prudent 

I 19a Cionnur aca cu r How are you ? Ko Uit>i«, 
strongly. Cionnur 'ci cii t is oftener heard, and the oldei 
form, cannur 't*oi t (lcoN-is the*) is yet spoken in 
Minister. gone, a tillage field ; pAittc, a pasture field. 

§ 191. Acs wau 45 nofiA. tin, cuu 

45 tinA, nit r>i cpionA. lift An ceot bwn, 
aca An ponn eile binn. T_)ia t>uic, a Una, 
cionnur aca cu ? Aca me 50 Unoin, cionnur 

ACA 116pA, AgUp An mAC? AcA COCA tip AgUf 

cpiop up Ap An mAc Anoif. tilt An cpiof 
fAT)A 50 teop. tlA cpero An r5*At ; nit An 
rgeAt plop, tilt An mAC 05 Ui-oip ; aca r* 
Cinn, Aguf nit ctAtt Aije pop. Aca gopc 
mop AgAin, nit pAipc ASAtn ; aca bo AgAtn, 
ACA |H Ap An por>. 

192. Prudent Nora. Conn has a belt 
Do not believe the story. Do not put clay 
on the road. A horse has not sense, a man 
(t)ume) has sense. The other man (t>uine) 
has not sense. Nora and Una are prudent, 
they have sense, they are not young now. 
How are they now ? They are well and 
healthy — they are not sick. Believe the 
true story. The man got a belt at the shop, 

* Monster (been). 
t The *e art Kmxied like rk la irk, aot like rk in work 
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the belt Is cheap. Coon hat a big strong 
boat. I have not a boat, weak or strong. 
How are you? Good-bye. A cow is on 
the road ; she has no grass on the road 
now, the road is dry. 

/ is sounded like 1 in valiant 
B „ , n „ moon 

N thick sound not in English 
n is sounded like n in new 
K » » k „ looking 

* » » k „ liking 

EXERCISE XXXI. 

sound or 5. 

§ 193. What we have said of the sound" 
of c may be repeated, with few changes, in 
speaking of the sound of 5. It is never 
soft like the English g in gem. As a rule, 
its sound can be well represented by ordi- 
nary g ; as, gojic (gurth), a field ; 5 e (gae), 
a goose. 

§ 194, To the phonetic key we may now 
add : — 

G is sounded like g in begun. 

g « „ S .. begin. 

And, as to the sounds of the Irish letter 

5 broad sound like G 
S slender „ „ g 

\ 195. The two pronunciations of the 
English word *' guide," as we hear them in 
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Ireland, are examples of the two sounds of 
the Irish g. As a rule, we hear the word 
pronounced with g (slender 5), as g-yide 
or, in our phonetic system (geid). Some 
persons, however, pronounce the g as g ic 
" going." 

§ I96. EXAMPLES : 

S BROAD. 

The word sounds like in English or, like key wood 

5 A0 ' -gy boggy (Gee) 

50iji .ger auger (Ger) 

5 SLENDER 

5* -gT Peggy (gee) 

5'P -ger bigger (ger) 

§ I97. WOKDS. 

cofi6in(kur-on'),a crown, 5s. *i4 r5 ,(ee'asG), a fish 

SOiLe (Gel'-g), appetite idps-upe, (ee'asG-er-e) 
*5 U1 1'C (Girt), salty a fisherman 

*5ui]ictn (Girt'-een).a little r&ldnn (sol-aN), salt 

field - *re*SAt4shaG'-al),i-ye 

§ 198- Ac* eoince, eofwa, Agur r e4 5 A l 

mr An rs iol) ot-. tilt re^s^L ^5 v&r *v ** 

pAo. Aca Conn cinn, nil soite Aige Anoifv 
Hit GonOin inr- An fpAjan Anoip. flit bpeAC 
6fi Ag An lAfg^'ne ; aca bneAC guinc inp An 
popA. Aca lAfg mojt An An untAp. Cuip 
An r^5«t inf An pgiobOU 11 it An re^gAl 
gtAf ; aca An coince Aguf An eonnA glAp. 

§ I99> The fisherman has a new boat 
Fresh fish and salt fish. Do not put salt 
on the 6sh. I have not a pasture-field 
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(pAipc). I have a little tillage-field (guipcfn). 
There are a pound, a crown, and a shilling 
la the purse. There is a hen in the barley, 
and another hen in the rye. Nora has a 
young sheep, and a big heavy lamb. Niall 
has no appetite, he is not strong yet. Put 
•alt on the road, there is grass growing on 
the road now. Put a fresh fish in the bag, 
and put the bag on the floor. 

EXERCISE XXXIL 

I *°Q- E II-XNDIl. 

In English words beginning with gl, gr, 
the g is always given the broad G sound! 
In Irish words commencing with 51, 50, gji, 
we must not forget to pronounce slender 5 
properly. Thus j — 

Key-word 
* 5U4nn it /ren gH-aN' V (flaN) 
*51ieJinfl „ gir-aN' >. (gra.N) 

"St 11 "" u gif-lw' „ (grin) 

5 n * ., gin-ae „ (fnae) 

St 11 *" t gir-ee'-an „ (fee-'In) 

5 20I. EXAMPLES! 

SVoann, a glen, rallejr. fjtieann, fan. 

SJMan, the iuu. Sr»nn, fuiinjr, plcaiaat. 

§ 202. AcA An 5Le^nn glAr-. 5f 1An A E u f 

f-OlAr\ ACA All foLAf 5eAL. Aca tllAlt 

Aguf A|»c A5 ah •oonAf, Aguf ac4 speAtm 
mop ACA AtlOtf . Aua &\\c Ag -out 50 C»U- 

■oajia, A5Uf peAp st 11 " 11 l - e| r- ■A c '* r ol - A r 

inf An cobAfu 

* Munster, jjlouN, grouN, green. 
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\ 203. There is a green valley In Ireland. 
A strong sun ; a hot day. There is fun in 
Ireland yet. A pleasant young fisherman. 
A fisherman got a crown on the ground. 

EXERCISE XXXIII. 
I 204. sound or r- 

We have already said that r> wnen 
broad, is sounded like English s, and when 
slender, like sh. To this rule there are 
some exceptions. 

When followed by the labials, to, m, p, or 
by f, f slender is pronounced like s is 
English. 

rmi3 (smip), the chin ppeip (spaer), the sky 

ppeal (spal), a scythe r ^, 4n (sree'-an), a bridle 

§ 205. The same is true of p preceded by r 
beat (brfttl), the mouth 
feoijipe (sh5rshg), George 
cuippe (thir-se), weariness 
fieAlc (reaLth), a star 

§206. Cuir> An rpe-al inf An rsiobot. 
AcA Seoijir-e Ag •out por Wn l6AnA, Agup 
aca rpeal Aise. TlA cutp f j\tAn Afi An a^aI, 
Aca \\6aIz mop ge^L inf An fp6in. 

5 207. The scythe is sharp. The scythe, 
is crooked. Put a bridle ®n the mare. 
Mouth, foot, chin, knee. There is not a 
star In the sky now. The sky is not bright 

n is is sounded like a in moon 
N thick sound not in English 
a is sounded like n in new 
K .. k „ looking 

* * .. liking 
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EXERCISE XXXIV. 

f 208. BOUNDS OP b, J, m, p, BEJTOBB CBRTaIR 
VOWEL SOUNDS. 

Before the digraphs beginning with a 
broad vowel, and also before aoi, the labials 
are followed by a w sound. 

The digraphs in question are a«, ao, ax 
M, m. 

§ 209. EXAMPLES. 
maol (mwael), bald. p, iXl (fwH) b]oo(L 

ibaoji (mwaer) a steward ptiintieog (fwin'-5g), a 

*KAOileAn (fweer-aun)a window 

teagulL F«treo S (fwish'-Cg), a 

bAite (bwaZ'-S), a town. l ar k 

bAtntie (bwan'.g), milk mmtionn (mwil'-iN), a 

mill. 

laio. noru nambs, 

ThAftmurc) (dtx'-ir-mwid), Dermot, now 
often translated by Jeremiah I muir* 
(Mwir'-*), Mary (the Blessed Virgin); 
mAipe (MauZ-e - ), for ordinary Marys. 

I III. "Oia -ouic 1 T)ia 4 5 o r fTlatfie -ootc — thU is thv 
ordinary salutation - God save you (lifrmlly, God to thee). 
God fare you kindly (liUrally, God and Mary to thee). 
In some places one person says, TJ14 'f moif • t)«ic, and 
the other says, in answer, T>i t '? muifio t>oic, a'r piwuatj 
(St Patrick). 

S 212. A15 bAiie (eg bwal'-«) is often 
used for " at home." 

§ 213. AcS jMoiledn mori Dirt Ap An AiU. 
Aci coijice Agur- eojuiA inp An muitionn. 
Aci, coipce Ag tliAtt, A5ur> puAiji f* eorinA 
Ag An mmtio nn. JTuAiri tTUipe rs^Al o'n 

* Munster, fweel-aun', fwin-og', fwish-ag*; in Ulster 
IH01U05 (fweel'-og) usually, fwi»'-ot. iwlah'-of (oft** 
Mf*os»Bih'-o() 

r 



Oil e An tip. ApAn Aguf bAinne. TIA CUtf 
an bAinne Ap an uplAp. Aca an bAtle m6p. 
flit 'OiApmutT) Ag bAile, acA p6 A 5 1DUL r ,c T 
oo'n leAnA. p^s An mAlA Ag An muitionn. 
AcA pint A|\ An uplAp — puAip peAp bAp. 
AcA An bAinne dp, milif. t)fl 65 Aguf 
bAinne milip. 

§ 214. God save you, Una! God save 
you kindly, Nora. How are you ? I am 
well. An eagle and a seagull are on the 
fort. There is a large eagle going up into 
the (inp An) sky. The horse is at the 
mill. There is no water at the mill. 
Dermot and Niall are in Ireland yet ; 
Peter and Thomas are in America. Niall 
is not bald yet; he is young, and he is 
growing yet. The milk is fresh (and) 
warm. The milk is wholesome. An eagle 
found a young lark on the cliff. The white 
seagull is not in the land ; he is on the 
water. Mary has a young white lamb. 

EXERCISE XXXV. 

§ 2IJ. OTHER EXAMPLES. 

trait* (bwil' *), madness, muir.eil (mwtn'-aul), the 

frenzy. neck, 

buttle (bwiJ-B), a blow. 61 (61). verb, drink, 

paipe (fwar'-e), watching. rTjAitptn (spwal'-peen), • 

F«itinpeo5 (fwix'-shog), an rambling labonrer. 

ash tree. cfeo, order, good condl. 

m*n>e (mwarf'-*), a stick. tion 
•wai-oin (mwa/f-in), morn- 
lag. 

Aft buile, frantic. 

Afi mAfotn, in the rooming, this naming 

*5 T M V> watching 

1 •ocfteo, in order, in working order 

§216. puAip TJiApmuiT) buiiie cpom o 
t\pc, Agup aca p6 cinn pop. Aca An Ions 
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dg T>ul 50 cip eite, 45Uf acA peAtiAp 4g 
pAipe, Ap ^n aiU. AcA jrtiinnr-eos A5 ^Af 
»nr An Aic. AcA An muilionn peAn, ^S«f 
mi pe 1 i>cneo ; nit An muilionn Ag obAip. 
AcA fpeAl Ag An ppAitpin. 

§ 217. God save you, Una; warm morn- 
ing. How is Mary ? She died this morn- 
ing. You are not sick ; drink the milk | 
the milk is fresh and wholesome. Head, 
foot, neck, heel, eye. Do not stay at the 
mill. There is a mill at Granard, and 
another mill at Kildare. There is a large 
town at Kildare; the town is old 

EXERCISE XXXVI. 

§ 218. We have already pointed out ( 
176) that all the consonants, when slender, 
have a y sound after them. This y sound 
Is particularly noticeable after the labials 

p, m, p, followed by eo, eoi ; «u, int. 

beo (b-yo), alive, live. p«oiti (f-yor), the Note 

be-oip (b-yOr), beer. fm (f-yew), worthy. 

feotl (f-yOl), flesh, meat, 

1 219. This y sound is, of coarse, but a rapid pronuncia- 
tion of the e of eo, or 1 of in. In Monster, also, in words 
like Fionn (fewN), fair-haired ; beanr, (bae-ouN', b-youN), 
peAtt (fae-oaL', f-youL), we have an almost similar sound 1 
and even in Connaught good speakers pronounce words 
Uke beAn, woman, with a slight trace (bae-an') of thi 
sound of e. Learners can, however, pronounce it (ban). 

§ 22a Here we may introduce one of 
the words irregularly pronounced— toeAj;, 
little. The 5 is, of course, broad, like g In 
begun, not Uke g in begin. In most parts 
of Irek«*d toeAg is pronounced (beG) ; in 
tome places (b-yeG) or (b-yuG). 
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§ 22i. £uil <»5ur peoiL. Aca An t>r.eAC 
beo por\ F«iAip me lAps beo A f An c, f 
Iaoi, ]Te6ip, Siuif>, SionAinn, t>6inn. Aci 
an pAOileAn Ag out 6 6irtinn go dp eiVe. 
tilt puir-eog 45 An TjopAp, ac4 puire6g inp 
an leanA. Aca jruinnpeog 45 pap Ag ah 

CObAfi. ACA Atl CApAtt Ag An CObAf , Ag 0* 

*n u'rge. tlil tlojiA mop j:Of, aca pi be^g 
§ 222. There is a live trout in the well. 
Dermot has not a field ; he has a cow ; she 
is old, and she has not milk. An eagle 
found a little bird on the cliff. The seagull 
is not alive. Dermot O'Connell has a pretty 
little boat. The little boat is on the Lee 
The Lee is in Ireland. Do not drink (r\£ 
k-ol) water ; drink the milk. Niall and 
Dermot are drinking (Ag ot) water at the * 1 

well. I 

EXERCISE XXXVII. 

I 233. TH* SOFTENED OB " ASPIRATED" SOUNDS, -% i 

OF XI1B CONSONANTS. 

We have now spoken of the soimdi of the vowels 1b 
Irish, and of their peculiar sounds in the Monster and 
Ulster dialects ; we have also spoken of the sounds of the 
various groups of vowels. We have treated of the broad 
and slender sounds of consonants, and we have now f 
speak of the softened, or, as they are generally termea. 
" aspirated," sounds of many consonants. We have 
tramples of this softening down of consonantal sounds in 
other languages. Thus, from the Latin word delibtrSrt 
no derived the French dtlivnr, and the English word 
iiliver, where the b of the Latin is softened to o. Again, 
the Irish words bpAc&ip and leAcap correspond to the 
Vnglish brothtr i Uathtr, but the c is softened in sounC 
Jh is is denoted by the mark above it, t ), and the wordt 
are pronounced brau'-her, /ah-ir. 

§ 224 This softening of consonant 
sounds is usually called aspiration. 
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Aspiration in Irish, therefore, affects con- 
sonants only. 

| 225. In studying " aspiration " we have 
to ascertain (1) how the aspiration of a 
consonant is marked ; (2) the effect of 
aspiration upon the sound of each con- 
sonant ; (3) when aspiration takes place. 

§ 226. Aspiration is MARKED usually by 
placing a dot over the consonant aspirated, 
thus : 15, c, t, p, S, A, p, f, C. The aspira- 
tion of V, p, n is not usually marked, and 
learners may neglect it in the beginning. 

§ 227. Aspiration is sometimes indicated 
by placing a h after the consonant to be 
aspirated ; as, on, ch, oh, etc. 

§ 228. We have now to see what are the 
sounds of the aspirated consonants. 

1 129. sounds or t, n, «, aspiratbd. 

The aspirated sounds of t and n are 
almost like the sounds of the English 1, n. 
The aspirated sound of p is almost th« 
same as that of p slender. As these sounds 
are not very important, they may be passed 
-wer lightly. 

I 230. SOUNDS OF C AND f A1FIKATBD. 

Aspirated c (i.e., c or ch) is pronounced 
iikeh. 

Aspirated r (*'•«•. t <» r*) ls pronounced 
like k 
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} *3%. Woans. m 

C»t«.V (kofc'-M), Cathal, $ tutle *« At* (bw«J'-» 

Charles. In ah'-I), Ballina. 

)« C*t*tt (* koh'-al), §b4iUAc*CU*t (bwal* 

O CaMU. ab'-aAlee'-ah), Dublin. 

f o*t*oip (koh' -eer), a | 50 bfUc (ga branh). for 

ohair. ever. 

•6r*t< (bo'-har), ■ road. leAcan (Jah'-an), wide, 

t biicnfn (boh'-reen), a broad. 

little road. m*f (mor), as, since. 

tMucster, ko-heer', beh-reen'. 
Literally, grandson of Cathai, town of the fore, 
town of tb* ford of bardies, until judgment 

{ 13a. Note. — C*t*t Is an old Celtic name, bnt < 
modern times it has often been translated into Cbarles 
Compare ^OtAfwrmi-o and Jeremiah in § aio. 

We will now generally use bocAfi instead of fto-o 
Hint, however, Is a pure Irish word and is found In 
Irish manuscripts written before the English came t« 
Ireland. [In common usage fto-o is the poetic, b6c*f 
the colloquial word. Compare T>if and betftc — tw« 
people, and the usage of dale (dell) and valley In Eng- 
lish.] 

In many places bAtte At* CU*t is shortened M 
B'I'a' eu*t (blah Alee' -ah). 

§ 233. Acs botAft CAm 50 t)Aite At* 
CtiAt. X&5 t*col Ag An cuinne, Ajur ctnp 
CAtAOin as sn ceine. AzA "OiAfimuno 6 
CAtMl tn 6ininn Anoif, nit p« Ag ■out 5© 
tff eite. Tift An b Atari slAn. Aca An 
Wtj VeAtAn, tAiTjtri. 

§ 334. Do not leave a cb.' \r at the door; 
the day is cold and soft. I am not going 
to Ballina ; I am going to Dublin, and 
Canal O'Neill is going with me; we are not 
going yet, as (mAf\) the weather is cold 
The road is dry ; the boreen is not dry. A 
wit crooked bcrten. The road is net broad. 
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EXERCISE XXXVIII, 

| »35. f IS SOUNDID LIKl H. 

The possessive adjectives mo (mfi), my ; 
no (dhu), thy ; a (a), his, cause aspiration.' 
mo is pronounced like ntu in must, -km Hk« 
thu in thus, a like a in along, 

i 236. Examples. 

mo cifi ( m ji heer), my country 

- tob« r ( „ hub'-ar), „ well 

. coijini, ( M hoor'-wa), „ «Dinnine-whe«, 

. rjetna ( „ hen'-*\ „ 6re 

t>o potor (dtafi hfil'-as), thy light 

„ fU'nce ( „ hLaun'-tf), „ health 

„ foil ( „ hool), „ eye 

•> fit ( » haul), „ heel 

„ r «TC8 ( „ hoosh'-/*), „ flail 

„ feAtnti65 ( „ ham'-rog), „ shamrock 

§ 23;. Ac* mo Uiri 05. mi t>o feamtios 
Stap anoir>. TU f^s t>o tfr». tU cuifi t>o 
fit Af\ at\ pcot. Aca mrse m mo tobajv 1\A 
cuiji pd'o mona Art mo ceme. till mo fuir-ce 
mr- An f5tot)6t. fnAiri me r>o ffjipce inr 
An eoftiA Anoip. A florwd, n4 p4g t>o tip. 

§ 238. Leave my light. Do not stand in 
my light. I am not in your (say thy) light 1 
Cahal is in your light. The fire is hot now 
My fire is not hot. My eye is blind. Never 
leave your country. My ship is going to 
Ballina. Put my spinning wheel at the 
well. Do not put my bridle on the mare, 
<ny bridle is broken. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 
§ 239. S Is never aspirated except at the 
beginning of a word, and even then, when 
followed bv c. 5;. b. m. o. it is not asoirated 
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because f, i.e., k, could not be pronounced 
before tt.ese consonants : — 
Thus : mo rgeAt, mo fgioUot, mo f5 1An 
$ 240. CAinig (thaun'-ig), came, did come, 
is now usually spelled t-iinig (haunig) ; as 
films Se^mAf 50 t>Aile AtA CtiAC, James 
came to Dublin, nl CAinig pe foj*, be did 
not come yet 

5 241. Cug (thug) ; gave, did give, is now 
usually spelled cut; (hug) ; as, tug CacaI 
rgiAn tjo tli-all, Cahal gave a knife to 
Nlall ; n\ tug r-e caoaU. too IIiaU, he did 
not give a horse to Niall. 

CuAtMt (6 thoo'-ih-a, • thoob'-H* 

OToole. 
f\**it (flohV, a prince. 
mutt (moil), good. 

in words ol one syllable the ending -ai£ 
Is pronounced a-1c (o-eeh) in Connaught 
and Ulster ; as, mait (mo-eeh), flMt (fiV 
eeh). 

§ 243. Aza CAtAl in fiiptnn anotf . IHl 
fe in 6tfNlM Fop, n< tAinis r* V°T- Hfl 
rlAit i« 6i|unn Anoif. Cug mft r5 ,Um 5 
no noju, Aguf aca fstttins eile Ag flOpA. 
Aca coirvce mAit inr An rs 10t)0 '- A K ^r c 
CuacaiI. Tit tug An peAlc r oLA f mo F 
no'n df. tlM, ffiAn AgAtn Anoif; FUAtf 
CAtAl CApAU Asur rp'^n UAim. 

6 244. My knife is not sharp. My story 
Is long. There is barley in my (in mo) barn 
now. There is a good prince in the country 
The prince Is going to Dublin. Art O' Toole 
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gave a blow to Niall O'Neill. The young 
prince did not come yet to Erin, he is in the 
other country yet. 

EXERCISE XL. 

{345. p A8PIKATBO (i.e., p or ph) PIONOONCM 
una r. 

5 246 EXAMPLKS. 
mo poca (mil fok'-&) my pocket 
. P'op* ( „ feep'-a) „ pipe 
. pAijic (fau-irk) „ 6eld 

J 347 The particle a (&) used before the nominative at 
*ddiess. Causei aspiration, as 

A |h«*-04if (* fadb'-ir) o Peter I 
* poil (» fol) o Paul I 

. p.at>iv»«, (a Uudh' rig) o Patrif 1 I 
a $i»wiuir (* haem'-ish) o jamee I 

Notice how the names peAOAjv pov 
SftAmur, are spelled differeotly, peA-OAif 
pea, SfeAtnuif, when the nominative of ad- 
dress is used. 

Clor (bees), below, down 
tuAf (boo' -as), above, up 
cooac (thub-ok), tobacco. 

J 148. Notice tbedlfferoDceb«rrweenri<»r,downw«rd» 
tad <Hor>, Wow s p»*r . upwards, c«4r\ abov * 

§ 349. "Ova Otiic, a peAtiAiri I "Oia as»r 

Bflutfie Ouic, a SeAmuir- Cionnur acA cfl ? 

flA pis 00 plopA Ap -»n r cdL, cuif t>o plop* 

in t>o pOcA. Cuip An rS'U- ,n 5 '" * ^ OCA 

frc* Conn 65, A S u r &CA plop a A 5 u r coOac 

»1Se. tia pAlfC A 5 p*OfUM 5 . ACA COOAf 

m mo pAtTie, A S v» r aca uirE« F« A 1» ,n r a" 
CODAp. tli tAims An ca P aU T>o'n eot^r, 
fCtr. ACA Conn tief ar An rA' Le 

f a$o. Thefe i* a bi^ hole in my pocket. 



Do dot put my pipe in ^onr pocket. Niall 
has a pipe, he has not tobacco. Conn has 
tobacco, he has not a pipe. Do not put 
tobacco in your pipe yet, your pipe is not 
clean, My pocket is full. James, you 
have a horse and a mare. Peter has • 
pasture field. My pasture field is green ; 
four field is dee% Put your mare into my 
pasture field, there is no water in your 
well. Peter gave a pound to NialL The 
hone is up at the well. 

exercise m. 

BLISJO* OV V8WBL3. 

f 351. When mo, my, or x>o, thy, is fol- 
lowed by a noun beginning with a vowel, 
the o of mo or t>o is omitted, as 

m'AfAt (mos'-al), my ass. 

m'nAn (moo'an), my lamb. 

•p'tmijic, thy play. 

m'atili,p (mur'-Laur), my floor. 

v'ojitoSk, thy thumb. 

t>'aic (dhau<), thy place. 

Cf iicnin (thrau'-neen), tkratutn, or blade of grass 

ce^jtc, right. 

I 352. la the spoken language this *>' for «o Is often 
changed to c before vowels or f , a* T>'*nitn (dhon -am), 
thy soul, often c'ati*m (thon'-Im), or even t'lnin 
(hon'-am). 

$ 253. Aft bit (er bih, er been) in life, at 
all, usually with the negative : as nfl. -outne 
a\\ bit 45 An T>ofidr> there is not a person at 
all (any person, there is no one) at the door. 

§ 254. flit oLann ap bit Afi m'tiAn pOf. 
HI*, &za o'uati 6g. pan m ■o'Aic, nA fig 
q'Aic. fli ctiif o'ofoos tar ** an , *>H 
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o'tmifc {dim'-irt) eeAftc. fH tug c* An 
c-Of t>o tliAtt. Aca An otAnn Cfom. tilt 
cnAnn Ap bit as pAf as An cobAn. mi jrion 
ap bit AgAtn, aca uifse go t*on AgA»n. 
AcA ApAn AgAtn, nft im aa bit a« An AttAn. 
AcA An botAn glAn, leAtA* ; nit. cnAitnta 
*g pAf An An not) Anoif . 

§ 225. I am not going to Dublin, you are 
going to Dublin in my place, Patrick. My 
bread is fresh (and) wholesome : your bread 
is dry. Your butter is not sweet. Yom 
little lamb did not come to the door yet. 
My wool is cheap. There is no butter at 
all on my bread. Do not put any skit in 
the bread. Fresh butter, salt butter. 

EXERCISE XL1I. 
§ aj6. p AiriRATED (».«., f or ph) it silent. 

I 257. Thus f uit is pronounced (il). The 
word which until now we have spelled nit. 
am not, art not, is not, are not, is really the 
shortened form of *»i furl (nee il), and this 
is the form we shall use henceforth. 

§ 258. fuAin, got, found ; ^maia me 
capaU, I got a horse. 

Ill fuAip (nee oo'ir), did not get, ni tuAtp 
me rgiUinj;, I did not get a shilling. 

So also ni f aca (nee oka) did not see, 
as ni Paca SeAtnur peAt)An, James did not 
see Peter. In Munster, the forms pe*cA, 
teACA (faK'-a, aK'-a) are used. 

§ 259. 1H p\»l rsiUing Ag peAt)Af, nl 
fuAtn r* rsittmg 6 tltAtl. flf tACA am 
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c*pAU an cot>Af , m f aca pnn An capaU 
as out fUAf TK>'n cobAp. Hi p»M 'OiApmuiT 

Ag ObAtfl Itlf Atl IdAHA, AgUf tH fACA mft 

&t*c tnf Atl pOT>. ttf't fiftAtc Af bit mf An 
rpeip Anoif. til foil mo plopA in mo pOCA, 

ACA mo piOpA AgAC, A SeAmUlf. Til f AC4 

me T>o p<opA. 

} 260. I did not see a ship or a boat o* 
the water. Niall did not see the seagull in 
the sky. Cathal is not on the island — 
Dermot did not see Cathal on the island. 
I did not see the man working. I got a 
■hilling from Art, I did not get a pound 
from Art, I got a pound from Niall, and the 
pound and the shilling are in my pocket 
vow. Nora is not below at the well: the 
k above on the cliff 
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The number after each word refers to the section (J) in 
which tb? word, with its pronunciation and meaning, is 
fast given. For facility of reference the words are 
grouped into (l) prepositions and pronouns ; (a) proper 
Mines; (3) family names ; (4) adjectives ; (5) verbs ; (6) 
■Mans ; (7) adverbs, conjunctions, particles, &c. ; (8) the 
rerb to it. 



I. PREPOSITIONS AND 

PRONOUNS. 

*5. »'. 35 

*5i ff P tn pronounced A 1 , 61 

AI5, for 45, 61 

*'5i to > towards, 6a 

►54m, at me, 181 

154c, at thee, you, 181 

aige, at him, 18; 

«ci, at her, 181 

tJAirin, at us, 181 

aca, at them, 181 

45, with verbal nouns, 6 ■ 

aji, on, upon, 39 

turn, to, towards, 6a 

61115, to, towards, 6a 

»>' for -op 

ao, thy, yom 

00, to, 62 

oo'n, to the, 6a 

o«"t, to thee, for the* 

50, to (a place), 114 

( prefixes h U voweis) 
50 T>ci, 6a 
fotfi, between, 146 
m, in, il$ 
<nr> At), in the, 1 26 
te, with, 113 

(prefixes h te vonels\ 
Uom, with me, 151 
laAC, with thee, 133 
Uirf, with him, 133 



m' forma 

mo, my 

me, I, me, 28 

6, from, 6a 

6'n, from the, 6a 

re. he > 35 

p, she, 35 

pnn, we, 87 

fiAT), they, 9* 

tire' for tjo 

cu, thou, you, 31, je 

odim, from me 

II. Proper Names. 
Aric, An, Arthur, 21 
AmeirnocA. America, 143 
b«iL* An .Ala, baihaa, 2ji 
OAile Aca CLiac, Dublin, 

»3' 
t)6»nti, Boyne, 166 
btiiAin, Brian, Bernard, 166 
CacaI, Cahal, Charles, 231 
CiIL--oajia, Kildare, 84 
Conn, Con, Comelins, 5a 
T>iAftmuit>, Dermot, 210 
t»oire, Derry, 133 
feijiinn, Erin, Ireland, IKI 
eon, John, 161 
JTeoitt, tne Nore 
ftAnn, Flann, 1 13 
yjriAnAfO, Griiiard, 56 
Lao', Lee, '66 
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mAitie, Mary, 146 
muijte, Mary, 210 
niAlt, Niall, 92 
n6fA, Nora, 85 
Oilcan ojt, New Island 

(America), 147 
peA-OAfi, Peter, 133 
Dot,, Paul 

Rop-ComAm, Roscom- 
mon, 166. 
Seon, John 

Seomin, little John, 161 
Seoipre, George, 205 
Seamuf, James, 121 
Siort«inn, Shannon, 166 
Situfi, Suir, 166 
CiobfiunD Ajiann, Tippe- 

rary, 166 
CortiAj - , Thomas, 71 
CuAim, Tuam, 166 
UittiAtn, William, 146 
UtiA, Una, Winifred, 1 

III. Family Names. 

iTlAceoin, MacKeon, 

Johnson 
O n-ApcAjAm, O'Hartlgan 

11a 
O bfiiAin, O'Brian, 166 
OCacaiI, O'Cahill, 231 
O CotiAitt, O'Connell, 
O Cuinn, 0*Quinn, 1 77 
O JTlAnnAjAin, OFlanagan 

113 
ptoinn, O'Flynn 
nettt, O'Neill, 166 
O RiAin, ©"Ryan, 166 
Co At Ail, O'Toole, 242 

IV. Adjectivis. 

ituinn, beautiful, 138 

tope a, aged, 127 

AfiT), high, 121 

bin. white, whit* hair»d, 53 

ocas, little, 290 



bea, alive, tiring, 21 S 

binn, sweet of sound, 78, if 

hog, soft, 35 

CAtn, crooked, 84 

ctuin, calm, quiet, 161 

cfiiotiA, prudent, 180 

t>aIU, blind, 78, 80 

tJAOjt, dear, 127 

■oeAf, pretty, 138 

■oonti, brown, brown- 
haired, 78, 80 

eite, other, 138 

FATja, long:, tall, 35 

fiAt, generous, 92 

pionn, fair, fair-haired, 157 

piofi, true, 189 

fiu, worth, worthy, 218 

pottAin, sound, healthy, 
wholesome, 108 

puAfi, cold, 92 

5Atin, scarce, 84 

5eAt, bright, 133 

SeAti, sharp, jjfi 

51 An, clean, 39 

5lA r , green, II 

5f>inn, tunny, pleasant, 201 

Suirc, salty, 1 97 

Iaj, weak, 56 

Un, full, 52 

Iai^iji, strong, 108 

leACAn, wide, 231 

lorn, bare, 177 

tiaic, good, 242 

mALt, slow, 78, 80 

tiaoL, bald, 209 

"litif, sweet, 52 

mime, often, 50 

m6n, great, big, large, a. 

65, yonng, 21 

otc, bad, 50 

fA»t<. cheap, 1*7 

feAfl, old, 133 

flAn, well, healthy, 52 

t.-.if, soft, damp, 157 

ce, hot, warm, 35 

Kin*, sick, 84 
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«•*••*, «ry, jj 
cnom, hoary, 78, 80 
kU, all, whole, 138 
•a, fresh, aew, 11 

V. Vuu 

•ntr, break, 56 
*1>«r^e, broken, 111 
eattl, lose, 177 
•aillce, lost, 177 
*A©4t>, lament, 177 
iff!*, believe, 189 
cetfi, put, place, send, 177 
*tol, seU, 131 
•fvro, close, shut, 143 
•«l, geiag, 6a 
van, close, shot, 39 
•encA, closed, shut, 36 
»aca, saw, 258 
r*5, leave, 35 
•An, wait, stay, 3a 
potsaiI, open, 14a 
r>Aip, found, got, 161 
««Aip bif. died, 166 
jt*c, take, 584 
lean, follow, 133 
Uen, fill. lai 
•ill, destroy, 78, 80 
•sol, praise, 56 
et, drink, 215 
r**r. stand, 133 
ciinij^ came, 340 
ca«, come, 153 
coj, lift, raise, 06 
cn& 8» ve . *4° 

VI. Nooks 

«•*, the air, 137 
*ttt, cliff, 157 
«s*fi«, weather, 157 
i«c, place, 10* 
«■», time, 7*, 8a 
40I, lime, 127 
^un, bread, 71 
AtruAn, a height, kill, 67 
7* 



»a», boat. 39 
bill.*, wall, 53 
bAp, <l«ath, 166 
baile, town, 209 
45 bAtle, at home, an 
bAinne, milk, 309 
beAn, woman, 133 
beoip, beer, 218 
b«Al, mouth, 203 
blaf , taste, 50 
be, cow, 3i 
bop, palm of band, 31 
botAM, road, 331 
boitpin, little road, 331 
bpA-oAn, salmon, 70 
bpAt, judgment ; j» 

bpAc, for ever, 331 
bpeac, trout, 184 
bpojj, shoe, 33 
buile, madness, aia 
bmlle, a blow, aij 
cAtbin, caubeen, 10* 
cailin, girl, 177 
cAtpe, cheese, 1 1 ■ 
CAipleAn, castle, 17', 
caojia, sheep, 177 
cabaII, horse, ja 
CApbAT>, coach, 137 
CAffiAis, rock, 14a 
CAf An, path, 70 
car up, hammer, 96 
CACAoip, a chair, 331 
ceAnn, bead, 157 
ceAnc, ben, 184 
ceApe, right, 231 
ceot, music, 96 
ceAv, a hundred, 131 
ceAV mile rAilte, I*- 
ctAll, sense, 189 
ctllfn, little church, 7. 
ctrm, 78 

coill, wood, 177 
co»p, crime, 177 
coipce, oats, 177 
cotpce, coach, 137 
wpom, a crown. i«r 
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cop, 'oot, at 
*6ca, coat, 39 
*fw,nn, tree, 78, 80 
6f u.nn, mast oi ship. 9* 
cpe, clay, 189 
cfiof , bolt, 189 
cp dipcta, a pitcher, ioS 
«», greyhound, 21 
e«4ti, harbour, 92 
cmpte, vein, 177 
•a«, poem, 87 
T>ia, God, 92 

th4 *»<«:. God savo T0U ' 

162 
T»* V«im, God bleu ail 

16a 
oopAp, door, 29 
rjjieoilin, a wren, 161 

«t"re°5' brier ' 9° 
•ome, a person, 143 
(ton, fort, 35 
sofin*, barley, 9* 
4*n, bird, 127 
jAilce, welcome, 10B 
pAipe, watching, 213 
pAV., hedge, 29 
PaUa, wall. «S» 
c*oit«An, seagull 
jfAp, growing, &a 
?«Ap, man, 133 
pecil, flesh, meat, 218 
pOAp, grass, 121 
pion, wine, 121 
piop. knowledge, 151 
f\,A\i, prince, 242 
riirv, sod, 108 
ponn, air of song, 84 
pait, blood, 209 
rvnnneos, window, 209 
foinnpeos, ash-tree, 213 
jnir«o5. lark. 209 
SLap, a lock, 39 
gleAnn, glen, valley, 201 
glnn, knee, 21 
fjotte, appetite. tgn 
Sojat, fceki *» 



5HeAno, inn, 201 
5P»An, sun, soi 
5»ipcin, a little field, if* 
5»aI, coal, 92 
lifS. fish, 197 
tAf 5«i-pe, fisherman, 19I 
im, butter, 78, 80 
»mtpc, playing, 61 
inrveoin, anvil, 5O 
ioUp, an eagle, 132 
lomAipe, a ridge, 132 
tomApcA, toomach, it? 
U. day, 52 
U.r., mare, m 
lM|i, enough, 96 
Ua«a, meadow, 121 
linn, a pool. 84 
lion, flax, sai 
ttop, a fort, 151. »33 
litnp, a .letter, 161 
ton 5, ship, 87 
mac, son, 184 
true ui — Mr., 166 

iruiM, stick, 213 

m*ix>in, morning, 213 

miUi, a bag, 39 

niAop, a steward. ««S 

mite, a thousand, i3< 

moiU, delay, 137 

m6in, turf, 108 

martin, much, many, 74 

wine, pig, 184 

muilionn, mill, 209 

mume-it, neck, 21 f 

obAip. work, 142 

oitein, island, 14° 

olAnn, wool, 62 

op, gold, 87 

011-065, thumb, 74 

sAtpc, a pasture field, ity 

pAir*oe, child, 108 

pk»pA, pipe 

pocA, pocket 

pott, a hole pool, 78, Se 

pane, pound, 184 

«4aIc. a star. 20 
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ffro, » road, tj 
p*c, lack, 184 
fhl«, salt water, sea, m 
rit, heel, ai 
p*lAnn, wit, 197 
p«A54t, rye, 197 
r»*mji65, shamrock, 133 
r*4pc, love, 184 
r*&f, seat, bench, 177 
r«ot, sail, 96 
ts***-, news, story, 127 
rs«*n, knife, ox 
rsittms, shilling, ijy 
PSiobol, barn, 146 
pec, frost, 15a 
p"ot>A, silk, iai 
pop*, shop, 15a, 193 
pLAn leAC, good-bye, 137 
prince, health, 108 
puis, chin, 104 
foU&f , light, 5a 
ppAilpin, labourer, aij 
ppAfuin, purse, 184 
ppe-it, scythe, 204 

rpeifi. sky. MM 
piA™, street, m 
ppiAn, bridle, 204 
pfon, nose, ai 
pcot, a stool, 3j 
poit, eye, 111 
ptiim, heed, 157 
r«trre, flail, III 
cetne, fire, 138 
cif , land, country, 33 
cob*c, tobacco, 71 
rob*f , well, 29 
c^eo, order, ai6 
cuipie, spinning - wheel, 

in. 
nifip*. wau-lnast. jot 



o.*ti, lamb, ea 

•ipse, water, 138 

nfttifi. floor, 70 

VII. Adverbs, Cohjwww 

IBM, PaKTICUS. 

a, mm* vhm mUrutiag • 
ptrtoa, 163 

as«r, w»/» #»»«#■, 41 

anotf, bow, 148 

anenn, over, 79 

bit : ai< tnt, at all, «s» 

ctotmaf , how, 189 

por, yet, still, 33 

50 teon. enough, 97 

m*fi, M, since, 231 

nA, not, 33 

na, nor, 159 

nA bac teif, '37 

«(. not 

no, or, 83 

pop, down, downwaneX 

121 
paAf, up, upwards, o» 
Hop, below, .147 
ta*r. above, 947 

VIII. Tbi Vbb» 

" TO BE." 

acA, am, art, Is. are, *j 
Aci, there is, there an, -p 
acA . . . Ag, have, 180 
acA . . . At«, wear (a gar 

meat), 40 
W, be. 86 
<>< P<»1. 39 
nil, am not, Is not, as*. 

99.fi*- 
'ea, m» acA 

'raO* -at A c«. 1** 



